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THE LEESBURG MILLINER 


By MARIE DRENNAN 








©*® place is mine, the Leesburg Ladies’ 

Shop,— 

A little shop, which you can plainly 

see 

From Leesburg Corners. 
stop ’ 

To buy iced ginger beer from Simon Lee,— 

And plums, and melons. Sometimes ladies 
say— 

The city ladies say, “Your trimmings, Miss, 

Are different. This little out-of-way _ 

Four corners should be proud of hats like 
this.” 


Tourists often 


was a little youngster when I learned 
to make a brush of horsehair tied 
with thread, } 
And steal the color tints for which I 
yearned 
From roses on the wall behind my bed. 
I’d lick the brush, then daub it on the wall, 
And give the flowers rebirth in new designs 
Of blushing ladies, elegant and tall, 
Decked out in pink brocade with flowing 
lines. 
The pictures in the books I had were few; 
Of sympathetic teachers I had none; 
And yet as years went plodding on, I knew 
A hint or two of what the world has done 
In line and color; for I stored my brain 
With advertizers’ prints of lovely lace, 
Of chintz and tapestry... 


.... 1 knew the pain 
Of beauty hunger; just the living grace 
Of grapevines trailing on a sunken fence, 
Of columbines, flame-touched in forest 
shade, 
Would dim my eyes. 
expense 
Of living —Mother was a widow—made 
The artist life impossible for me; 
I took the rough rye-straw Leesburg could 
give 
And braided life with it; I know I’ll be 
Still braiding here as long as I shall live. 


The cruel, hard 


iG I was bitter for those wasted years 
Until last winter when I almost died 
Of influenza,—when the trail of tears 
And desolation through the country-side 
Touched Leesburg, and the wreaths of 
funeral flowers, 
Stiff silken wreaths with purple ribbons, 
hung 
On doors of rain-browned cottages like ours 
And gave them dignity. I worked among 
The sick. I nursed a neighbor’s little child, 
With eyes like two black pansies opened 
wide. 


The vata feverish face grew stark and 
wild, 

The languid little brother moaned and cried 

When that white baby slept alone in Death. 

Then I felt creeping numbness on me laid, 

I felt the load that wounds with every 
breath. 

“If it must be,” I said, “I’m not afraid.” 


Then through the long hot thirsting of the 
night— 

Water—a racking cough—a sip or two— 

The smell of kerosene—the spluttering 
light— 

There passed before my eyes as in review 

A gallery of pictures. All the lines 

That interweave together in the brain 

Of artist-folk, all exquisite designs 

In memory saved, declared themselves. The 
pain 

That lay in burning weight within my breast 

Was lulled. I was awake, but I could see 

The beauty which had never been expressed, 

And yet which had its blind, dim birth in 
me. 


saw the morning sky all blushed with 
light, 
With misty pearl and salmon like a shell, 
And bubbles floating upward slowly, white 
And pure as dew; and, as the sunbeams fell 
Upon their crystal roundness, writhed within 
And whirled away, planets of blue and gold 
And green. I saw sweet velvet vines begin 
To lift their leaves of lilac and unfold 
Long clusters of wistaria; copper bees 
— soundless winging bent them to and 
ro, 
And kissing with each other in the breeze 
Were moths with violet wings and feet of 
snow. 
“Be careful,” said the doctor in my ear, 
“Keep warm and take these powders every 
hour.” 


SAW a pool by midnight, silver clear, 
And, mirrored in the pool, a smooth, 
white flower 
With leaves of gray velour. A crimson bird 
Flew down to sip its nectar, and his eye, 
His steel-blue eye, gleamed in the pool. / 
heard 
The doctor say, “The fevers running high.” 


A” then there came the princes of de- 
sign, 

The gorgeous silks of China and Japan. 
How intricate in symmetry and line! 


The peacock spread his irridescent fan, 

The sacred peach blushed on its bed of blue. 
The crane its burnt sienna wings outspread, 
Red eeeeneme sat beneath the green bam- 

00, 
The gold-scaled dragon reared its royal 
head. ; 

“Now try to swallow this,” they said to me 
And to each other, “She is better now.” ° 
My eyes were opened wide, but I could see 
White cherry blossoms on a jagged bough, 


N through the tortuous maze of 
fevered day 

They came, my life-time’s treasury of 
dreams; 

I saw the wind-torn ocean, wild and gray, 

And lacy, frost-hulled ships, and silver 
gleams 

Of moon-lit ports—the sea I never knew! 

And brilliant gardens I had longed for— 
one 

Especially, with iris tall and blue, 

And striped tulips shining in the sun. 


HEY gave me seven kinds of bitter 
drink, 
They gave me cool clean linens for my bed; 
And when at last they left me, I could 
think 
Of all those visions in my aching head, 
And plan new lines, new lovely color 
schemes 
ladies’ 
thought 
That these, my pain-conceived, fantastic 
dreams, 
Snatched out of Paradise, perhaps, had 
brought 
Even to me a holy, secret power,— 
Or else these years the riches have been 
mine! 
For souls which love but beauty in a flower 
Must hide within themselves a thing divine. 


For Easter hats! I nursed the 


w when you pass the Leesburg Ladies’ 
Shop, 
The little shop which you can plainly see 
From Leesburg Corners where the tourists 
stop 
To buy cold ginger beer from Simon Lee,— 
And water melons, oh, I hope you'll say, 
As ladies sometimes say, “Your trimmings, 
Miss, 
Are extra fine! This little out-of-way 
Four corners should be proud of hats like 
this.” 
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Seven Cities of Cibola 


F THE many pueblo ruins that 
dot the country along the route 
to the National Old Trails High- 

way through the Southwest, there is 
hardly one but what has its history— 
and historian. The extent of its his- 
tory is largely dependent upon the lo- 
quacity and originality of the old nes- 
ter who has delegated to himself the 
duty of enlightening the inquisitive 
tourist who pauses in his flight to the 
coast long enough to gaze upon the 
vestiges of an ancient race. 

But when all the facts submitted by 
the many narrators are boiled down, 
one finds a similarity in the story of 
every ruin. According to all, there 


»\ lived in the fertile valleys a peaceful, 


agricultural people that tilled the soil, 
raised maize and grapes, wove heavy 
blankets and coarse garments, and in 
every way led a simple, blissful exist- 
ence. Then came the nomadic and 
warlike Utes and Apaches, whose dep- 
redations forced many of the pastoral 
tribes to build their homes upon the 
impregnable ledges along the steep 
canyon or mesa sides; while others 
grouped their adobe dwellings of the 
plains into crude citadels by pyramid- 
ing one set of rooms upon the other so 
that the ensemble formed a substantial 
structure of several stories in height. 

This was the state of their civiliza- 
tion when the Spaniards came, seeking 
the Seven Cities of Cibola. And here 
the local historian deviates from his 
narrative long enough to submit sub- 
stantial proof to his hearer that the 
group of ruins in that particular vicin- 
ity was one of the original seven cities. 
If one inspects and hears the history 
of twenty ruins between Taos and 
Flagstaff, he will have been on twenty 
sites, each of which is reputed to have 
been a part of the Cibola mentioned 
so often in the chronicles of the early 
Spanish explorers as a veritable land 
of gold and precious stones, ripe for 
conquest by a second Hernando Cor- 
tes. 

The well informed tourist then re- 
members that in 1540 Coronado led 


By JIM DAN HILL 


an expedition into the modern states 
of Arizona and New Mexico on just 
such a mission. He remembers that 
Coronado found only the pueblo dwell- 
ers of the Southwest, and wonders 
what constituted the foundation for the 
reports of marvelous wealth north of 
the City of Mexico, who was respon- 
sible, and where the real Cibola was 
located. If he allows his piqued curi- 
osity to lead him to the history shelves 
and the reports of the American eth- 
nologists, he will find an often over- 
looked chapter of exploration history ; 
a chapter that deals with the north- 
ward journey of a Spanish friar and a 
negro slave, whose adventures among 
the pueblo Indians bear a striking re- 
semblance to Kipling’s story of the 
man who would be king. 


uRING the middle thirties of the 

16th century there was a sharp 
demand in the City of Mexico for new 
and wealthy countries to conquer. The 
Spanish suzerainty had been estab- 
lished over the dominions of the Aztecs 
in 1521, and the spoils divided among 
the conquering adventurers, the church 
and the Crown. Until 1534 Pizarro’s 
activities in Peru offered employment 
for the conquistadors and would be 
conquistadors, but when the heavy 
fighting at the outset of that conquest 
was over, Mexico City became a ren- 
dezvous for a horde of adventurous 
spirits from Spain and the older -col- 
onies of the West Indies. Some were 
veterans from the Spanish Main and 
various exploring expeditions; some 
were little better than cut-throats, and 
others were younger sons of Spanish 
nobility who were seeking fame and 
opulence in the New World. To find 
a task for these vigorous but idle hands 
was perhaps the first sociological prob- 
lem that confronted the viceroys of 
New Spain. 


©" WAS the state of affairs when 
out of the north came vague ru- 
mors of a land of untold fertility and 


wealth called Cibola, its population 
grovped into seven large cities, the 
least of which was twice the size of the 
City of Mexico. 

The report was partly substantiated 
in 1536 by Cabeza de Vaca and his 
companions who had just completed 
their famous journey across Texas, 
through the southern portion of New 
Mexico, thence southwest through So- 
nora to the Gulf of California from 
which they made their way southeast 
to Mexico City by way of Culiacan in 
Sinaloa. They brought with them 
many blankets of cotton, better than 
those of New Spain; beads of various 
compositions ; semi-precious and preci- 
ous stones, the most notable of which 
were five emeralds shaped as arrow 
poinis, which were used by the Indians 
in their festivals. These had been given 
De Vaca’s party by the pueblo dwellers 
of Sonora, who had explained by 
signs that the presents had originally 
come from a land of high mountains, 
far to the north, inhabited by many 
people who lived in large cities of big 
houses, who had an abundance of food, 
blankets and precious stones which 
they traded to their southern neigh- 
bors for feathers and parrot plumes. 
These reports were also vouched for 
by the Indians that Cabeza de Vaca 
had induced to accompany him to 
Mexico City. 

Antonio de Mendoza, who had been 
commissioned viceroy of New Spain 
the preceding year, at once resolved to 
explore the region “for the glory of the 
Church and Imperial Crown” as he de- 
clared ; but it is also very probable that 
he had an eye to the eventual reduc- 
tion of the number of lawless spirits 
in his domain by finding work for them 
to do. With this purpose in view, he 
bought from Dorantes, one of Cabeza 
de Vaca’s companions, the negro slave, 
Estevan, who had arrived in the City 
of Mexico with his master. 

In Estevan is found one of the most 
unusual and interesting characters 
of the Spanish exploration period. 
Though a blackamoor slave from Aza- 
mor, on the west coast of Morocco, he 
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was a dauntless and resourceful ex- 
plorer of unusual initiative—too much, 
in fact. Above all he had the basic in- 
stincts of leadership and was close 
enough to the primitive state himself 
that he appreciated the effects of mys- 
tical formalities, faith healing and 
black magic upon the minds of the 
aboriginal peoples he encountered in 
his travels. 

With Dorantes, his master, he had 
gone to Florida as a member of the ill 
fated Narvaez expedition. Through- 
out the misfortunes that befell the fol- 
lowers of Narvaez, he stayed close to 
his master and shared the hardships 
of the wanderings; periods of captiv- 
ity; more wanderings, which were fol- 
lowed by the long barefoot journey 
with the other two survivors of. the 
expedition over the route already de- 
scribed to the capital of New Spain, 
which was reached eight years and 
three months after their disembarka- 
tion on the coast of Florida. These 
eight years made of Estevan a special- 
ist in the art of dealing with strange 
Indian tribes. 

For Mendoza’s purpose the negro 
was apparently what the modern sales- 
man would term a bargain at any price. 

But the viceroy did not intend to 
pin his faith on him alone. Before 
commissioning a leader for the pro- 
posed exploring expedition, he spent 
three years trying to teach a large num- 
ber of Indians the Spanish language 
and Christian religion. He intended 
that they should be used as interpre- 
ters. He was stimulated into action, 
however, by the Provincial of the 
Franciscans who made an effort to beat 
the crown representative to the discov- 
ery of Cibola by sending Fray Juan de 
la Asuncion into the North on a jour- 
ney of exploration early in 1538. The 
fray returned empty handed in the 
same year. According to the best au- 
thorities he crossed the present boun- 
dary of the United States at a point 
about due south of Tucson and reached 
as far north as the Lower Gila, or per- 
haps the Colorado of the West, which 
threw him well to westward of Cibola. 

It was not until the 7th day of 
March of the following year that Men- 
doza’s expedition, led by Friar Mar- 
cos de Niza and consisting of Friar 
Onorato, Estevan and a number of 
converted Indians, launched out into 
the wilderness from Culiacan in Sina- 
loa, at that time the most northern 
Spanish settlement of importance in 
Mexico. 

Several days later Onorato became 
ill and turned back, but Friar Marcos 
marched on in a northwesterly direc- 


tion along the coast of the Gulf of Calli- 
fornia to a point not far above the Rio 
Yaqui, from which he marched north 
until he reached an Indian village just 
south of the entrance of the Sonora 
river valley. In his journal Marcos 
calls this village Vacapa; but Ban- 
delier, who bases his belief upon the 
language and customs attributed to 
the natives, thinks that the settlement 
was more than likely Matapa. 

Here the tribesmen, like those pre- 
viously encountered along the route, 
met the explorers with open arms. It 
was decided to partake of this hospi- 
tality until Easter, which would per- 
mit the sending of runners westward 
to ascertain how far they were in- 
land and thereby establish their where- 
abouts with relation to the compar- 
atively well explored coast. The friar 
also equipped Estevan with beads 
and trinkets and ordered him to take 
a few of the interpreters and proceed 
northward to a distance of fifty or 
sixty leagues. The negro was to re- 
tain contact with his chief by means 
of runners.. His instructions were 
to indicate the character of the coun- 
try and the prospects ahead by send- 
ing back a cross about the size of the 
hand in case nothing of importance 
was found or heard of; if prospects 
were bright, a cross twice the size of 
the hand was to be returned, and if 
the country ahead was better than 
New Spain, a still larger cross was 
to be sent back. 

The negro had been gone but four 
days when a party of his messeén- 
gers returned to Matapa bearing a 
cross as large as a man. With it 
they delivered a verbal report from 
Estevan to the effect that the people 
that he was then among had given 
him information of the “greatest 
thing in the world.” The friar was 
informed that it was only a thirty 
days journey to the first of the 
Seven Cities, all of which were un- 
der the rule of one king; that the 
houses were of stone and lime, the 
smallest being of one story, but build- 
ings of two, three. and even four 
stories were not uncommon; that the 
doorways of these houses were dec- 
orated with precious stones; and that 
the inhabitants of all seven cities were 
better dressed than the Aztecs had 
been at the time of the conquest. 


(De: however, was not in posi- 
tion to press on in the wake of 
Estevan until his runners had re- 
turned from the coast, hence it was 
two days after Easter before he con- 
tinued the march. 

Apparently he did not follow the 
identical route of the slave on the 





next leg of the journey, for when 
marching up the Sonora River val- 
ley, he could get no information from 
the natives concerning his forerun- 
ner. But he did encounter Indians 
who. had many robes, blankets and 
turquoises, and in spite of the fact 
that none of his interpreters spoke 
the language of the natives, it was 
made known that these commodities 
came from Cibola, far to the north. 
An incident occured at this point 
which, together with the friar’s incli- 
nation to believe everything the In- 
dians told him, which will be spoken 
of later, partly explains the errone- 
ous reports he made concerning the 
wealth of the northern countries upon 
his return to Mexico City, that in 
turn provided the motive for the Cor- 
onado expedition. Marcos, in trying 
to learn the trading methods of the So- 
nora Indians when dealing with the 
natives of Cibola, was told that they 
obtained the turquoises by digging 
and other manual labor. Marcos 
jumped at the conclusion that this 
was indicative of the hillsides strewn 
with precious and _ semi-precious 
stones or containing rich veins of free 
gold. It is known today that the dig- 
ging to which the natives referred 
was more than likely the construction 
and maintainence of irrigation ditches 
for which the robes, trinkets and tur- 
quoises were given in payment. 
After following the Sonora River 
valley to a point beyond the head- 
waters of that stream, the friar 
crossed the present boundary of the 
United States not far from Bisbee, 
Arizona. Continuing in the same di- 
rection as before, he soon found him- 
self in the valley of the San Pedro 
River. Along this river he found a 
higher type of civilization than he 
had encountered during the first part 
of his journey. The natives lived in 
small villages and lived well from 
products of irrigated patches. There 
was a corresponding increase in the 
number of precious stones in evi- 
dence, but again he was told that they 
came from the Seven Cities that were 
about fifteen days to the northeast. 
The friar was also surprised by re- 
ceiving news of his erstwhile slave 
companion, Estevan, and was still 
more astonished by the stories told 
concerning him. The negro had not 
waited for his master at the point 
from which the messengers with the 
cross were sent, but had pressed on 
and entered the San Pedro valley sev- 
eral days ahead of his master. On his 
own initiative, he had assumed the 
role of an envoy extraordinary from 
a divine as well as temporal sovereign 
who was sending him northward to 
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Cibola on a mission of state; which 
according to some authorities, he 
claimed was to receive the homage of 
the King of Cibola for his monarch. 
In order to live up to the aboriginal 
conception of how an ambassador 
should appear and act, he wore gar- 
ters and anklets fringed with beads, 
feathers and bells, and affected a 
gaudy headdress by weaving parrot 
plumes in his coal black hair; he con- 
sulted only with the chieftans of the 
tribes that he encountered; frequent- 
ly went through mystic incantations 
in public; healed the sick; and de- 
manded a retinue of both sexes which 
included an armed escort to show him 
the way to the Seven Cities. And he 
so impressed the Indians that not only 
did each tribe contribute to his ret- 
inue and escort, but also were so 
generous with supplies he asked for 
that he was able to leave caches of 
provisions along the route for the 
friar’s use, which he no doubt felt 
would be ample atonement for his 
disobedience. Some of the reports 
concerning his predecessor in the 
valley came to Marcos in the form 
of complaints from Indian men whose 
wives had attached themselves to the 
black ambassador’s train without con- 
sulting the wishes of their mates. 

Apparently the friar was not eager 
to overtake his disobedient subordi- 
nate, for when he reached the con- 
fluence of the San Pedro and Gila 
rivers, where the town of Hayden 
now stands, he rested and held ser- 
vices, taking possession of the country 
in the name of the Spanish monarch. 
The ceremony was like most others 
of its kind and took the form of the 
erection of a wooden cross with a 
letter, addressed to whomsoever 
might be the finder, buried at its 
base. Simple though it might have 
been, it must have to ‘some extent 
impressed the Indians who witnessed 
it for a large number of them offered 
to escort the friar to Cibola. Instead 
of accepting the services of all, he 
chose thirty of the best dressed of the 
men to accompany him for the re- 
mainder of the journey, and about 
an equal number of the rank and 
file as burden bearers. 

On the 9th day of May, 1539, he 
resumed his journey in company 
with his new followers. According to 
his account, his escorts guided him 
along a wide, well beaten road which 
led northeast. During this part of 
the journey, the friar traveled in a 
stately manner that more than likely 
smote the conscience of the simple 
man of God. His companions were 
chieftains or of leading families who 
subordinated themselves to the Span- 
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RUINS OF ANCIENT ZUNI ON SUMMIT OF CORN MOUNTAIN 


iard, and saw to it that the burden 
bearers accorded to him all the honors 
and attention usually given to one of 
a regal family. Hunters and scouts 
went ahead and had meals and lodg- 
ing provided at appointed places: along 
the route. More than once he saw 
houses that had been prepared for 
the negro, who, as his party increased, 
was moving forward slower than be- 
fore. 

For twelve days Marcos traveled 
northeast. In time, it seems, the road 
became little more than a wide trail 
that led through dense forests and 
high mountains crested with snow. 
Game was plentiful, and the friar was 
reminded of certain parts of his native 
land. It is likely that this part of 
his journey was through the country 
now occupied by the Apache reser- 


vation. The snow crested mountains 
were probably Ord and Thomas 
peaks, a few miles southwest of 


Springerville, Arizona. He crossed 
the present route of the National Old 
Trails Highway between Springer- 
ville and St. Johns, and, as does the 
highway, followed the valley north 
to the Zuni River, the north fork of 
the Little Colorado. From here he 
again marched northeast, leaving the 
Petrified forest to his left, and went 
up the Zuni river into New Mexico. 

The thirteenth day following the 
selection of his escort in the Gila val- 
ley, Friar Marcos had reached a 
point in the Zuni River valley a few 
miles east of the present boundary 
between New Mexico and Arizona. 
The chieftains told him that Cibola 


was but little more than a days march 
ahead; and from the scouts Marcos 
learned that Estevan was almost to 
the first of the Seven Cities. Orders 
were at once sent to the negro to 
wait the arrival of his master, and 
on the fourteenth day the march was 
resumed with the expectation of 
reaching Estevan’s party by nightfall. 


HE COLUMN was hardly under way 

when a scout, a son of one of 

the chieftains came panting into 
camp with the information that Es- 
tevan had disregarded the orders sent 
him, and entered the nearest of the 
Cibolan cities the preceding evening ; 
that the negro had been seized; 
stripped of his ornaments and pos- 
sessions, and thrown into prison with 
the major portion of his retinue. The 
runner explained that he had accom- 
panied the negro himself and had 
been imprisoned also, but had escaped 
after a night of abuse. 

This news had a disastrous effect 
upon the morale of the escort. Many 
burst into tears (most of them had 
relatives in Estevan’s party) and 
others showed signs of hostility to- 
ward the churchman to such an ex- 
tent that the friar became alarmed 
and distributed gifts among them, 
and sought safety for himself in 
prayer. The gifts appeased them in 
a measure, which enabled him to in- 
duce them to continue the advance 
the next morning. 

Just before reaching Cibola, they 
were met by two more Indians, 


(Continued on page 569) 
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The Innocence of Inocenta 


ONA JOSEFA MORELO was 
— very angry. She was not an- 

gry with herself nor with her 
guest, Don Gerardo Bernal; but she 
was very, very angry with her 
daughter Inocenta who sat between 
them. 

For consider! Here was Don Ger- 
ardo Bernal, well-favored and wealthy 
—Dios! how wealthy! He called for 
the first time, and he would have been 
welcomed for his great name in any of 
the patios of California. And here 
was Inocenta, past the bloom of mar- 
riageable age, as all the pitying saints 
knew, gazing stupidly past him toward 
the blue waters of the bay, appearing 
neither interested nor interesting! 

Dona Josefa talked fast and faster, 
beaming upon their guest and tapping 
her plump foot upon the tiles in vex- 
ation. The curse of having so stupid 
a daughter! So stupid that she failed 
to see the one great chance of her 
shameful spinsterhood! The one great 
chance measured now by minutes! 
Minutes! 

As Don Gerardo reached for his 
riding-crop, Dona Josefa made the one 
unconsidered move of her punctilious 
life. She sprang impulsively to her 
feet. With a single, purposeful ges- 
ture she assigned her guest to his 
chair, and paddled hastily away. Her 
voluminous skirts enveloped an em- 
broidery frame and sent its small im- 
plements clattering, but she paid no 
heed. She turned as she reached the 
corridor, excused herself vaguely and 
vanished through the curtain. 

Don Gerardo turned a questioning, 
somewhat startled, face toward his 
companion, Why Dona Josefa’s tragic 
expression? Why her flight? Why, 
against all convention, was he left 
alone with a girl? Alone with a girl 
for the first time in his life? 

A pair of amused eyes met his over 
the top of a fan. Don Gerardo avert- 
ed his own quickly, scrutinized his 
boot, threw back his head resolutely, 
searched the curtains for the vanished 
Dona Josefa, glanced again at the eyes. 
They were smiling still. But, after 
all, they were very young . . . and very 
brown . . . And the silence was not to 
be endured. . . 

He clenched his strong fingers and 
spoke earnestly to the fountain: “I 
have seen you before, Senorita Ino- 
centa.” 

“Yes?” breathed Inocenta. 

“IT have seen you—many times. I 
have seen you — once each year -~ at. 
Corpus Christi.” 





By OMA ALMONA DAVIES 


“You ride far for Corpus Christi, 
Don Gerardo.” 

“Yes. I ride far. More than a hun- 
dred miles. But I cannot miss—the 
Corpus Christi.” 

TInocenta said nothing, but her eves 
smiled again as she fanned languidlv. 
Don Gerardo’s troubled gaze onc. 
more roamed the patio and once more 
rested upon Inocenta. 

“We men of the ranges do not know 
how to talk, Senorita Jnocenta,” he 
confessed desnerately. “Only our ani- 
mals. our cattle and our sheep, under- 
stand us.” 

Inocenta turned toward him quite 
gravely, then. But upon the instant 
there was a bust!e in the corridor. Ino- 
centa stared indifferently at the water 
as Dona Josefa swept in. 

“A thousand pardons!” she panted. 
“It is an ill fortune for me to lose a 
moment of your precious visit. But 
tomorrow is the great fete day, you 
know,—the day before Easter,—and 
there are so many duties! My sister. 
Dona Alma Espira, comes all the way 
from San Francisco to receive with 
us here in the patio. You will give us 
the happiness of seeing you tomorrow ? 
You would not desolate us by your 
absence ?” —_ 


‘> GERARDO kissed her hand, mur- 
mured his acknowledgements 
and howed himself down the cor- 
ridor, 

Dona Josefa turned scathingly. With 
remarkable repression she confined 
herself to a single remark: “When I 
had thy years, I was married and held 
thee, an ungrateful infant, in my 
arms!” ’ 

“Poor Mamocita!” laughed Ino- 
centa. “You must be thankful, at 
least, that you have no ungrateful 
grandchildren !” 

“She is a disgrace!” Dona Josefa 
confided bitterly to her sister, Dona 
Alma Espira, as they sipped their cof- 
fee in her large bedroom that evening. 
“She is unnatural! For, think thou! 
She has never had a lover!” 

“She is very beautiful,”” Dona Alma 
observed. 

“Beauty is of no advantage if it be 
not used,” retorted her sister. “One 
may have bright eyes, and if she knows 
not how to use them, what do they 
profit her?” 

“Perhaps she has more lovers than 
thou thinkest, Josefa. Perhaps she 
trists, unknown to thee, in the new 
Gringo fashion.” 





“Dios! Like the Gringos? Dios! 
A thousand times no! A Morelo! 
Alma! Though she be a disgrace, she 
is always a Morelo! And then, I see 
everything. She does not lift an eye- 
lash that I do not observe it.” 

“Besides,” she sighed and _ stirred 
her coffee, “I left them alone in the 
patio. Well, what would you? | 
was beside myself! But even then she 
would not talk with him. I watched 
them through the curtains. And Ger- 
ardo Bernal! So handsome! So 
wealthy! All the land from the upper 
valley of the Carmel to Socotera is 
his and more cattle than one can 
know.” 

She lifted her cup. A low, rhyth- 
mical sound pervaded the room. 

Dona Josefa, her cup suspended, 
slanted an-ear tensely toward the win- 
dow. She rose hastily, extinguished 
the candle and felt her way to the 
window. 

A guitar was thrumming a tune to 
which she had often listened ecstati- 
cally as a girl. Her heart fluttered 
as she heard the well-remembered 
notes. The streets of old Monterey 
were illy lighted, but by applying an 
assiduous eye to the grating, she dis- 
tinguished a dark object near the house 
—the glint of silver braid—an up- 
turned face. The liquid notes poured 
on softly, ceaselessly. 

Without a word Dona Josefa slipped 
off her stool and waddled resolutely 
to the door leading into the patio. She 
shuffled down the corridor, her loose 
slippers flapping on the paved floor. 

She applied an ear to a closed door, 
then softly turned the knob. Some 
one on the bed was breathing heavily. 

Dona Josefa shook the sleeping 
form. “Inocenta” she whispered. 
“There is music!” 

The figure half turned, then sank 
back, burying its face in the pillow. 

Dona Josefa shook her again. “Ino- 
centa! A serenata! There are roses 
on thy bureau.” 

“T do not care for roses in the night- 
time,” a smothered voice replied. 

“But the music, stupid! Someone 
serenades thee!” 

Inocenta threw out her arm like a 
sleepiiig babe. 

“He will go away soon,” she said. 

“I dropped a rose myself,” confessed 
Dona Josefa to her sister the next aft- 
ernoon as they sat in the patio wait- 
ing for their guests. 

Dona Alma laughed. “Would it 
not be amusing if Inocenta really had 
dropped a rose? Then there would 
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be two. Would he not be perplexed? 
What would be the language of two 
roses ?”” 

“But she had not!’ retorted Dona 
Josefa. “I tell thee. she was sleeping 
—snoring, Alma! She is a disgrace.” 

How still was the patio in the heat 
of the early afternoon! The flowers 
hung motionless from their stems; the 
vines clung like a-pattern of lace to 
the arches of the corridors. The foun- 
‘ain was a plate of glass: its tiny jets 
of water seemed painted against the 
foliage. Only Inocenta, fluttering 
among the rosebushes, seemed alive. 

“You have no idea, Tia Alma,” she 
twinkled, “how fond my mother is of 
She wishes me to have them 
in my room, even at nighttime!” 

“She is like a flower herself,” whis- 
pered Dona Alma. 


roses. 


“Yes,” smouldered Dona _ Josefa, 
“flowers also have no souls.” 
“See! Inocenta held out three 


small white buds. “Are they not beau- 
tiful? So tiny! So white! They are 
like the waxen flowers in the case be- 
jore the Virgin. And they are alike, 
perfectly, the same size, the same 
shape, the same fragrance!’’ She 
tucked them into a fold of her bodice. 

“Inocenta !” cried her mother. “Red 
becomes thee better. Look thou! The 
bush by the fountain!” 

“Ah, but they would die of broken 
hearts if I neglected them now” Ino- 
centa covered the buds tenderly with 
her fingers. “Think, madre mia! 
Wouldst thou have me break hearts? 
Three hearts? But, see thou! I will 
do this, all for thee, cara mia, all for 
thee !”” 

She plucked an immense red rose as 
she spoke and placed it high in the coils 
of her hair. 

“There! Does it appear well? It 
is. red—and full-blown!" 

An hour later the patio was gay 
with color and moving figures. Dona 
Josefa and Dona Alma received in the 
corridor, each seated upon her own 
mat before the wide doors, down each 
side of which a silken flag of Spain 
was draped. Inocenta sat on the rim 
of the fountain, the light from the red 
awning above flushing her with glow. 

Don Juan Romero, son of the Com- 
andante of the Presidio, leaned toward 
her, his eyes burning. 

“Inocenta!” he faltered. “I am 
dying for thee! Why dost thou come 
no more to whisper to me through thy 
window? A month, Inocenta! Think! 
lam dying for a month!” 

Inocenta yawned behind her tiny 
fan. “I am dying, too. It is the weari- 
ness that comes with the springtime, I 
think. But. if thou art dead so long, 
Don Juan, it is but natural that thou 
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shouldst soon have a_ resurrection. 
Look thou who comes! My cousin 
Angelica! Are her eyes not bright?” 

Don, Juan rose despondently. “At 
least, Inocenta, the rose in your hair!” 

Inocenta smiled. “White always for 
the dead, Don Juan!” she whispered, 
and took one of the buds from her 
bosom. 

Early among the guests came Don 
Miguel Cerrano. Dona Josefa’s eyes 
beamed as she welcomed him. 

“Is he not graceful?” she said in a 
low tone to Dona Alma. “And his 
grant is so huge he has never seen it 
all!” 

The little group about Inocenta fell 
away as Don Miguel approached. The 
sun struck the light from his silver 
spurs: the dollars which outlined the 
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TO A CHILD CRYING FOR 
THE MOON 


USH, little one, and go to sleep. 
It cannot be. 


We all reach finite hands to grasp 
|| Infinity. 
—Margaret Skavlan 
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seams of his trousers rang together 
like music as he walked. He swept 
the ground with his wide sombrero, 
and seated himself upon a low ottoman 
facing her. 


“T have been riding all day,” he said, 
“I started from La Blanca before the 
sun rose. But the miles did not seem 
long. I was thinking of you all the 
way, Senorita!” 

Inocenta tapped her tiny heels to- 
gether. “Am I so big that one may 
think of me all day, Don Miguel ?” 

“So small that I could put you into 
my sombrero: so big that you are all 
the world to me. You are the only 
thing of which I think by day and 
dream by night. You know that! 
Senorita! What more can I say than 
I have said ten million times in my let- 
ters? Senorita! Dost thou still watch 
for old Tomas? And dost thou still 
read them twice?” 

“T have no time,” said Inocenta. “I 
am embroidering an altar cloth for the 
Blessed Virgin.” 

Don Miguel sighed and fell silent 
Inocenta continued to open and shut 
her fan. 

“Hast thou, then, no word for me, 
O Flower of Monterey? One little 
word that I may hear again and again 
in my lonely hacienda? Hast thou 
nothing to say, Senorita?” 

Inocenta shook her head. “I have 
said all the words I know. There haye 
been so many peop!e here.” 
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“At least, the rose in your hair! | 
will wear it next my heart; it will 
make my blood run fast, O Star of the 
Morning!” 

“I would not wish to make thee a 


fever,” said Inocenta gravely. “See 
thou—this white one! It will match 
better the walls of La Hacienda 
Blanca.” 

The shadows were falling long and 
gray-blue when Don Gerardo Bernal 
arrived. He paused for a moment in 
the doorway, so tall that his head al- 
most touched the two flags where they 
were draped together in the center. 
He saluted Dona Josefa and Dona 
Alma gravely, bowed to the guests and 
passed down the steps into the garden. 

Inocenta had risen and was stand- 
ing alone. She extended her hand and 
his breath fell upon it as he bowed 
over it. 

She sat down again upon the rim of 
the fountain and gazed into the water. 
Don Gerardo seated himself also upon 
the rim of the fountain and gazed at 
Inocenta. 

Finally he leaned toward her. “Sen- 
orita Inocenta, what does a rose say?” 

Inocenta trailed her fingers in the 


water. “How can I tell?” she said 
slowly. 
“Senorita Inocenta, what do two 


roses say?” 

Inocenta lifted her eyelids ever so 
little, and there was the flicker of a 
smile between them. “I do not know. 
I have never heard two roses talk.” 

“T have heard two roses talk,” said 
Don Gerardo after a moment. “Last 
night they fell upon my guitar and they 
spoke to me in the language of its 
music. The first one told me to ask: 
‘May I love?’ and the second one told 
me to ask ‘May I hope?’”’ 

“And what said the third one?” 

“Senorita Inocenta, there was no 
third!” 

“No third! Why, then, Don Ger- 
ardo, there was no answer.” 

“No answer, Senorita Inocenta?” 

“No answer, Don Gerardo. How 
could there be?” 

Inocenta looked at the rosy tips of 
her fingers beneath the water. Don 
Gerardo, white of face, looked at Ino- 
centa, beyond her. 

“I suppose there could be no an- 
swer. I was afraid—I was sure 
there could be no answer.” 

He paused again for a moment and 
then rose. Inocenta rose also. 

“At least,” he said, looking down at 
her, “The little white bud—”’ 

Inocenta’s hand fluttered at 
bosom, then went up, up, till it reached 
the rose in her hair. 

“Tt is red!” she said with downcast 
eyes, “and full-blown, Don Gerardo!" 
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O THE AVERAGE Califor- 
nian, as to the ordinary “good 
American” in general, the 

basis and workings of the law known 
as the Criminal Syndicalism Act 
are very plain indeed, and heartily 
to be commended. “It protects the 
good citizens of this great state,” we 
imagine him as proclaiming—say on 
the Fourth of July or Washington’s 
Birthday—“against the iniquity of 
evil men who want to overthrow the 
best government on earth and set 
up a reign of tyranny and anarchy” 

—antipathetic terms which to this 
worthy man may be used with im- 
punity in the same sentence. 





It would doubtless shock him pro- 
foundly to be informed that this 
same bulwark of his cherished civil- 
ization was a direct invasion on the 
most traditional liberties of the state 
and the nation ; that it was conceived 
in ignorance, born in hysteria and 
kept alive simply as a means of pro- 
viding the larger industries with do- 
cile and unrebellious workers. Per- 
haps he would hasten to provide the 
bold truth-teller with a criminal syn- 
dicalism sentence of his own. Men 
have gone to San Quentin or Fol- 
som for twenty-eight years for say- 
ing less. 

Nevertheless, if this same average 
Californian—at heart a well-mean- 
ing and sympathetic fellow, believing 
only what he is told and has never 
heard denied—could follow all the 
criminal syndicalism trials that have 
been and are still being held in the 
Golden State, and could understand 
the motives and methods which 
have characterized and are character- 
izing them, he might well be among 
the first to demand the repeal of a 
law which has advertised California 
to the world as “the beautiful and 
damned—the land of orange groves 
and jails.” 





In January, 1919, one year and two 
months after the Armistice had end- 
ed the World War, State Senator 
Kehoe introduced his “Act defining 
criminal syndicalism and sabotage, 
proscribing certain acts and methods 
in connection therewith and in pur- 
suance thereof and providing pen- 
alties and punishments therefor.” It 
was passed on April 30th of the same 
vear and became effective immedi- 
ately, the first conviction being ob- 
tained in November. 





“An Injury to All” 


MIRIAM iste deFORD 


Cr ACT arbitrarily defines “crim- 
inal syndicalism’”—to the purist 
in English a ridiculous contradic- 
tion in terms “any doctrine or 
precept advocating, teaching or aid- 
ing and abetting the commission of 
crime, sabotage,....or unlawful 
acts of force and violence or unlaw- 
ful methods of terrorism as a means 
of accomplishing a change in indus- 
trial ownership or control, or effect- 
ing any political change.” It then 
defines sabotage—incompletely—as 
“wilful and malicious physical dam- 
age or injury to physical property.” 








This article presents to OvER- 
LAND’S readers one side of the case 
relative to the so-called “Criminal | 
Syndicalism Law.” Ina later num- 
her the opposing side will be pre- 
sented by a California attorney. || 
The views in either case are those 
of the writers, OVERLAND accepts 
no responsibility, giving space 
u merely in the interest of fair play. 
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The penalty was to be one to four- 
teen years in the state prison ; in sev- 
eral cases the same person has been 
indicted on two identical or practi- 
cally identical charges and then sen- 
tenced to two to twenty-eight years. 

In one respect the working of the 
criminal syndicalism law in Califor- 
nia has resemb'ed the career to date 
of the eighteenth amendment—there 
has been very little connection be- 
tween the wording of the law and 
the convictions obtained under it. I 
might savy without hesitancy that in 
not one criminal syndicalism case 
has the state proved that the defend- 
ant had committed any act coming 
under the provisions of the Act as 
stated above. The “force and vio- 
lence” have all come from the side 
of the prosecution. 

At once the law was directed 
against radical organizations; at first 
with equal animus against the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World and the 
newly formed Communist Labor 
Party, now no longer in existence. 
After two expensive and long drawn 
out trials in Oakland, all of the Com- 
munist cases were dismissed, except 
for one man (J. S. Taylor, once state 
secretary of the Socialist Party) who 
served his term in San Quentin, and 
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one woman—Miss Charlotte Anita 
Whitney—whose case is still before 
the United States Supreme Coirrt. 
Occasional and sporadic arrests of 
members of other radical political 
parties took place,—such as that in 
Los Angeles of nineteen members of 
the Socialist Labor Party,—which 
never came to trial. 

In general, however, the entire 
force of the state machinery has gone 
to the prosecution under this law of 
members of the I. W. W. At this 
writing (changes are constantly oc- 
curring in this situation) there are 
©3 members of this organization in 
San Quentin and Folsom Prisons, 11 
cases are on appeal before the Ap- 
pellate Court or the State Supreme 
Court, and 18 men are awaiting trial. 
Nearly 350 men and women have 
been arrested under the law, of 
whom about half were never tried, 
the cases being dismissed. There 
have been 82 cases in all, resulting 
in 55 convictions, 16 disagreements, 
and 11 acquittals. Most of these 
were of several defendants, under the 
Joint Trial Act. As we shall see, 
these dismissals, acquittals and con- 
victions have been entirely arbitrary. 
In every case the defendant, whether 
discharged, acquitted or convicted, 
was accused of exactly the same 
thing—membership in the Industrial 
Workers of the World, circulation 
of its literature and participation in 
its strikes and other activities. 

Our same “average Californian’, 
with whom we began this article. 
will tell you very readily what th 
I. W. W. is. It is, he will say, at 
aggregation of devils in human form 
terrible creatures who burn _hay- 
stacks; stick copper nails in peach- 
trees; spend iniquitously vast sums 
of money which came from German) 
during the war and now presumabl! 
come from Moscow; never work: 
agitate and organize ignorant foreign 
workmen; and generally raise Cai! 
with the ultimate object of over 
throwing everything for which our 
forefathers died and setting up 
reign of anarchy and license, the de- 
tails of which are a trifle vague to his 
fevered imagination. 

Removed from the realms of th 
fairy-tale, and reduced to impartia 
observation, this dreaded organiza 
tion is seen to be nothing more 0! 
less than a militant labor union. 
formed on industrial instead of crait 
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lines, composed very largely of un- 
skilled itinerant workers but more 
exclusively of American-born mem- 
bership than any other labor body in 
the country, and having certain defi- 
nite ultimate objects which relate it 
to the international syndicalist 
movement—using this word in its 
technical sense and not in the arbi- 
trary definition of a provincial poli- 
tician. 

It is not, however, the elaborate 
“plan of industries” of the I. W. W., 
or its rather involved scheme of or- 
ganization that frightens the Califor- 
nia farmer or lumber baron. It is 
the fact that the industries of Cali- 
fornia are very heavily dependent on 
casual itinerant labor, that this labor 
has been horribly exploited in the 
past, and that it is precisely in such 
exploited fields that the I. W. W. has 
recruited its energetic, youthful and 
unfrightened membership. What 
rankles in the bosoms of the owners 
of industry, what is behind the 
criminal syndicalism law and all its 
grotesque accompaniments, is the 
agitation and strikes for shorter 
hours, better pay, clean beds, baths, 
and decent food for lumber, oil, agri- 
cultural, transport and construction 
workers. The I. W. W. is aggres- 
sive and unremitting in its demands 
for an American standard of living 
for its members; and big business 
has been willing to let California 
spend over a million dollars to send 
men to jail for preaching a doctrine 
so expensive to the employers. 

All of this is fair enough warfare 
in the class-struggle, in which every 
member of the I. W. W. firmly be- 
lieves. What is not fair are the meth- 
ods used in bringing about these 
convictions. 

Prosecutions in the criminal syn- 
dicalism cases in California have 
been dependent almost entirely upon 
the services of five men, professional 
witnesses, who have been taken from 
trial to trial, at exorbitant fees, to 
testify not what the defendants in 
these cases have done, but what they 
themselves did—usually years before 
the defendants ever joined the I. W. 
W., in several cases while they were 
in France fighting in the World War 
—at a time when these witnesses 
were ostensibly members of the or- 
ganization, though actually even 
then acting as spies and stool-pige- 
ons. 

These men are Elbert Coutts, John 
Dymond, W. E. Townsend, John H. 
Vail and Joe Arada; and no consid- 
eration of the workings of the crimi- 
nal syndicalism act can be under- 
taken without a short account of 








their unsavory personalities and his- 
tories. One other man, “Jack” God- 
win, was brought from Washington 
recently to supplement their efforts ; 
but unfortunately before he could be 
used he was arrested on a warrant 
from Tacoma charging a statutory 
offense against a 14-year-old girl, 
and has now been convicted and is 
in prison there. He need not, how- 
ever, have felt at all uncomfortable 
in the company of these other men 
who have been and are being used to 
railroad to prison men whom they 
never saw. 

Coutts has testified in court that 
he served twenty months in San 
Quentin for burglary; that before 
and after that time he lived by steal- 
ing junk and by begging; that he 
has been a highwayman and has 
committed arson; that his burglary 
term in San Quentin was not his 
first. He has no means of livelihood 
except as witness against the I. W. 
W.; he receives an average of $250 a 
case, for a few hours’ testimony. 


PY gee Dymonp is the best of these 
witnesses, morally speaking, 
which is not saying very much. He 
has acknowledged that he joined the 
I. W. W. with the idea of spying upon 
the membership and trying to disor- 
ganize it ; that he was expelled in 1916; 
and that when he was secretary of the 
Fresno branch he was $455.50 short in 
his accounts. His testimony is usually 
of little length or value, and he has 
another job as deputy sheriff in Los 
Angeles; nevertheless he costs the tax- 
payers from $200 to $250 a trial. His 
moral calibre is shown by the fact that 
he served on the defense committee of 
a trial in which he knew he was to 
appear as prosecution witness. 

The most interesting of these wit- 
nesses, to the student of psychopath- 
ology, is W. E. Townsend. Townsend 
has testified under oath that he has at 
least thirteen times joined the army, 
navy and Marines, and deserted “about 
half of them”. He has been under 
treatment as an insane patient in the 
government asylum in Washington, D. 
C. He was expelled from the I. W. W. 
as a sex pervert, after the charge had 
been fully proved. He has stated that 
he was a “high-jacker” (hold up man) 
and “thought” he had taken part in 
about 150 hold ups. When asked if 
he had ever killed a man he was “un- 
able to remember”. 

These are the three principal wit- 
nesses. Arada is unimportant; he is 
valued at $5 a day as against $250 for 
five or six hours. He is obviously a 
moron, if not an imbecile ; a man whose 
reiterated story about having his feet 
burnt with lime because he would not 
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join the I. W. W. has become a joke 
even with the prosecution. Vail is at 
present in trouble himself; while on 
furlough as a prohibition enforcement 
officer, he killed a state game commis- 
sioner who was aiding a friend in re- 
sisting an unauthorized liquor raid, 
and Vail is to be tried for murder. 
With grim humor, this professional 
“framer” denounces his own indict- 
ment as a frame-up! 

Such are the men whom the great 
state of California employs to go from 
city to city to swear away the liberty 
of workingmen whose only crime is 
their membership in a radical labor or- 
ganization. These witnesses tell over 
and over their stale stories of how, 
years ago, they of their own initiative 
committed acts in accordance with the 
definition of sabotage in the law; these 
acts not being sanctioned or ordered, 
by their own confession, by the or- 
ganization of which at that time they 
happened to be members—in several 
cases which they had joined in order to 
commit such acts and bring the or- 
ganization thus into ill repute. And 
that is all the evidence that is needed 
to send a man to prison for fourteen 
years—that and the proof, never evad- 
ed or denied, that he is a member of 
the organization under fire. 

In two trials in Sacramento ap- 
peared a new menace to the American 
conception of legal justice. Defense 
witnesses were not allowed to testify 
unless they were members of the I. W. 
W., on the ground that only members 
would have the knowledge to enable 
them to give evidence on its practices 
and beliefs; then witnesses who did 
state that they were members were 
arrested immediately on leaving the 
stand and themselves held for trial 
and sent to jail on a criminal syndi- 
calism charge. The gross illegality of 
such a proceeding must be obvious to 
the most prejudiced. 

In two other cases the trial judge 
was accused of prejudice against the 
defendants; in each instance he as 
judge heard the evidence against him- 
self, decided that he himself was not 
unfair; and went on to try the case. 
One of these judges was C. O. Busick 
of Sacramento, most relentless of all 
persecutors of the I. W. W., and au- 
thor of the notorious anti-I. W. W. in- 
junction. 

Abundant evidence has been gath- 
ered by the General Defense Commit- 
tee and by the Civil Liberties Bureau 
dealing with these and other miscar- 
riages of justice in connection with the 
workings of the law. Here is one more: 
Last year Assemblyman Roy Fellom 
introduced a bill to repeal the criminal 
syndicalism act. A circular urging 
(Continued on page 575) 
















































































T FIVE o'clock on Saturday aft- 
ernoon, Schang, the big, beetle- 
browed guard of Squad Number 

Four, blew the whistle to stop work. 
On other weekdays the convicts on 
the prison farm toiled until dark, but 
custom had established fewer working 
hours each Saturday because the 
guards wanted to get off early. 

Schang lined the men up, saw them 
mount their mules, and then as the 
prisoners, riding four abreast, started 
down the farm road, he and Wilkens, 
the other guard, followed close be- 
hind. None of the striped figures in 
the two ranks muttered a word or 
looked about as they rode mechanically 
forward. 


The mules moved a little faster than 
usual. Schang and Wilkens, grown 
somewhat careless with habit and ab- 
sorbed in discussion, lagged a few 
yards behind. 


The solemn party jogged across a 
wooden bridge. As they reached the 
tall grass on the opposite side, Blake 
saw Bert Little, Convict Number 493, 
give a quick, backward glance, dig 
his heels into the mule’s belly, slap 
the animal’s flank and wheel sharply 
out of the road. Blake followed suit. 
They plunged into the brush and rank 
grass at the bottom of the gully. 

From behind came a sudden, fur- 
ious storm of oaths, a clatter of hoofs 
and the scream of a stricken convict 
who had blundered into the path of 
the guards. Revolvers barked. A 
swift current of hot air stung Blake’s 
cheek—a very close shot. He heard 
Schang cursing him as the big guard 
drew nearer. He saw Little throw 
up his arms as a bullet struck him and 
slip helplessly from the mule’s back, 
falling awkwardly into the brush. 

Little’s excited mule checked the 
desperate pursuit of Schang and Wil- 
kens. The delay meant everything to 
Blake, giving him time to reach the 
prison fence. He sprang from the 
animal’s back, slipped through the 
barbed-wire strands and dashed into 
the heavy brush. 

He ran for several minutes with a 
speed and endurance that astonished 
him. When nearly breathless, he 
slowed down to a fast walk. 

Despite the intense strain, his mind 
had never worked more smoothly. 
He reasoned that the guards would ex- 
pect him to leave the pasture by the 
north side, the natural exit. They 
would never look for him to come out 
on the west side, which was near 


The Man Who Went Back 


By PAUL ADAMS 


Leona and civilization. Well, he'd 
fool them. He chose the west side. 
At dusk he reached the Turkey 
Creek ranch. Across the ribbon of 
black road stood a small, weather- 
beaten ranch house. There were no 
lights, no signs of life in the house or 
in the yard. It being Saturday, Blake 
decided that Green and his family had 
gone to Leona. They would remain 
in town for supper and the moving 
pictures. It would be at least three 
hours before they would return. 


nm STEPPED cautiously out of the 
thicket and quickly crossed the 
road. The front screen door was un- 
locked, as he knew it would be, for 
in the ranch country of the South- 
west the unlocked door is a sacred 
symbol of hospitality. 


Blake stumbled down the hall that 
divided the house, groping his way 
into the strong-smelling kitchen and 
fumbling around the wood range un- 
til he found a match box. Then, a 


kerosene lamp in one hand, he began 
a search. 


In the first bare, cheerless bedroom 
he found what he wanted. In disorder 
on the floor lay a pair of brown duck 
trousers such as ranchmen wear, a 
blue cotton shirt and a pair of boots. 
After a careful ransacking of the one 
clothes closet and the single bureau, 
he found enough to make a complete 
outfit of underwear and _ outer 
clothing. 

Returning to the kitchen, he filled 
a canteen with water, took a quantity 
of cold corn-bread, a slab of bacon, 
an unopened sack of frijoles, a shaker 
of salt, a frying-pan and a box of 
matches. 

“Gosh, this is luck! Couldn't have 
been better laid out for me. I need 
a gun, though; I reckon Will and the 
boys took all their firearms along to 
town.” 

He’ crammed his plunder into a 
heavy gunnv sack, tied it with a bit of 
blue cord, blew out the lamp and de- 
parted by the rear door. 


A born lover of animals, Jared 
Blake had a way with horses. They 
loved him no less than he loved them. 
Within ten minutes he had bridled and 
saddled the best stallion on the Turkey 
Creek ranch, a high-strung, magnifi- 
cent sorrel. The big fellow rubbed 
his muzzle against his new master’s 
shoulder as if they were old compan- 
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ions. Blake tied his sack of provi- 
sions and clothing to the back of the 
saddle, put his foot in the stirrup and 
swung astride with something of his 
old-time ease. Five minutes later the 
ranch house had melted into the dark- 
ness, and he and the stallion were 
headed towards the desert. 

For the first few minutes Blake's 
mind was completely filled with the 
delight of freedom. The feel of the 
smooth-gaited horse beneath him, the 
sweetness of the rich summer air and 
the promise of varied adventure went 
to his head like strong wine. He 
hardly thought of the route he fol- 
lowed, for he knew it by heart, having 
traveled it again and again in boy- 
hood. His perfect knowledge of the 
country was one point in his favor in 
the doubtful game he played. 

“Old boy,” he patted the stallion’s 
neck affectionately, “let ’em bring out 
their bloodhounds if they want to. I 
reckon we can beat ‘em, once we hit 
the desert.” 

After a while the fresh air made 
him feel somewhat sleepy. He was 
riding through a brushy, rolling coun- 
try with not a light in view. It was 
safe to be at ease. He fell into a 
ruminative mood. 

In his mind he saw a picture of him- 
self three years before in the county 
courthouse at Cliff Springs. He was 
defendant in the case of the State 
versus Jared Blake. The prosecuting 
attorney was trying to prove that the 
said Blake had deliberately, with 
malice aforethought, shot and killed 
one Homer McCarroll. 

Blake’s own testimony seriously 
hurt him. He admitted that he had 
left his home at five o’clock on the 
afternoon of the killing, carrying a 
30.30-caliber rifle, and that at seven- 
thirty he had returned with an empty 
cartridge in the rifle chamber. He 
admitted that a few days before he had 
had a quarrel with McCarroll and had 
told a neighbor, Tom Collins, that he 
“wouldn't put up with McCarroll 
much longer.” It was proved that 
McCarroll had been killed between 
six and seven o'clock on a lonely cross 
road less than a mile from Blake's 
ranch house. 

Blake explained that he had gone 
out hunting and had shot at a coyote. 
This appeared very weak. There was 
no one else on whom to fix any sus 
picion. Blake had been one of the 
most popular and respected young 
men in the county, but everybody real- 
ized that even good men occasionally 
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commit rash acts. After considering 
the case just one hour and twenty-six 
minutes, the jury brought in a verdict 
of guilty. The sentence was ten 
years’ confinement at hard labor in 
the state penitentiary. 

Blake recalled his trial with the 
deepest bitterness. He hadn't killed 
McCarroll; he hadn’t even seen him 
on the day of the murder. He had 
told the truth, and his reward had 
been a ten years’ sentence. He re- 
membered numerous cases of certain 
men, the so-called “cattle kings,” who 
had committed murder again and 
again and had never spent a day in 
jail. A little money and influence 
could accomplish wonders with a jury. 
But if the defendant was a Mexican, 
a negro or a poor white, he might 
expect the worst. With his kind, the 
law was harsh. 

If Blake had engaged a shrewd 
criminal lawyer, admitted killing Mc- 
Carroll and offered the usual excuse 
of self-defense, he would have gone 
scot-free. But he had relied upon the 
plain facts, simply and frankly told. 
He had never imagined he would be 
convicted. It was this knowledge, 
learned too late, that filled him with 
extreme bitterness. 

He suddenly thought of his wife. 
His back straightened, and he spoke 
in a hard, deliberate voice, a voice 
that would have terrified a stranger : 

“I ain’t the only one who’s had a 
raw’ deal. I reckon Helen’s been 
harder hit, she bein’ a woman. She 
was nearly disgraced account of me, 
then she had to sell the place, then 
she spent nearly every penny tryin’ to 
get me out. She’s been true blue, 
stickin’ to me every minute. When 
her money gave out, she got a job— 
first sewin’, then clerkin’ in Smith's 
Drug Store, then waitin’ on the table 
in the Hopkins House, doin’ first one 
thing and then another, waitin’ till 
I'd get out. Think of my wife waitin’ 
on somebody else’s table! Poor kid!” 

“It ain't every woman who's got 
Helen’s grit. I’ll do my darndest to 
make up for the sufferin’ she’s been 
through.” 


n* THREE YEARS in the peniten- 


tiary had been a_ continual 
nightmare. Used to the clean, free, 
open life of the plains, his contact 
with so much filth, misery and cruelty 
had made his soul sick. 

Wild animals in a menagerie were 
treated better than the prisoners. A 
new guard who proved lenient or 
kindly was promptly “fired.” If a 
convict “talked back” to anybody in 
authority, the unlucky man was lashed 
with a rope or quirt, kicked down or 


hit on the head with a revolver butt. 
The guards often amused themselves 
by making the police dogs attack the 
prisoners. Another favorite punish- 
ment was to tie a convict’s wrists with 
a chain, swing him up until his toes 
barely touched the floor and leave 
him for several hours. 

If a prisoner escaped unhurt, 
guard in charge immediately lost his 
job. Blake smiled as he thought of 
Schang’s probable fate. The guards 
were not content with mere bloodshed 
or maiming. To kill was their main 
ambition. Some boasted of many 
notches upon their rifles. Blake him- 
self had seen more than one prisoner 
shot down in cold blood after he had 
surrendered. 


- ——— §] 
OLD BUT WICKED 
LTHOUGH he was a feeble man 
He did a wicked thing, 
And hence they led him through the gate | | 
To lock him in the Wing, 
For he who does an evil deed 
Is heir to suffering. 
He did not bow his head in shame, 
Nor lift it in pretense, 
Nor did his dim and nervous eye 
Show mark of penitence, 
But spake of that antipathy 
Which duly brought him hence. 
His look told of his hidden wrongs 
And bared his dire need; 
He was a victim, proud and vain, 
Of wretchedness and greed— 
And therefore, though a feeble man, 
He did the wicked deed. 
—No. 12148. 
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“Now they're after me,” he mut- 
tered, “and they'll murder me just 
like the others if they can.” He 
stroked the stallion’s mane. “It’s a 
long, long way to the Rio Grande, but 
we got to get there, somehow. The 
only place for me now is Mexico.” 

Dawn found him in the desert, rid- 
ing warily, watching carefully in 
every direction. He knew that sev- 
eral posses would be scouring the 
country for him. <A_ few hours’ 
sleep in the early morning had re- 
fseshed him somewhat, and he felt 
prepared for a day of hard work. 

About two hours after sunrise, he 
turned to survey the desert behind 
him, and barely within range of his 
sight were four horsemen, riding 
towards him. 

He glanced about quickly. A short 
distance to his right was a knoll cov- 
ered with brush high enough to con- 
ceal the stallion. Elsewhere the desert 
was mostly level with here and there 
a patch of short, scraggy brush. 

The knoll was his only chance. He 
believed the posse had not seen him. 
He dismounted cautiously, led the 
stallion to the thorny haven and 
waited. 
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A few minutes later the party came 
trotting along, almost over the very 
trail he had followed. Their short 
rifles gleamed in the sunshine. They 
were heavily armed, armed as if they 
expected an encounter with a gang of 
bandits. 

“They sure must think I’m danger- 
ous,” Blake whispered to himself, 
smiling grimly, “and I ain’t even got 
a gun.” 

As soon as they had disappeared, 
he left his hiding place and started in 
a southerly direction, riding as hard 
as he dared make the stallion go. He 
wanted to put as much distance as 
possible between the posse and him- 
self. 

He had never been in that part of 
the desert he now entered. To make 
his plight worse, the sky became over- 
cast with a dull, grey curtain of cloud, 
an unusual happening, hiding the sun. 
He became confused as to his direc- 
tions. After a while he realized that 
he was lost, hopelessly lost. 


He considered gravely what he 
should do. There was nothing to gain 
by waiting where he was until the sky 
cleared, and he decided to go on, fol- 
lowing as nearly straight a course as 
possible. 

As the day wore on, the sun did not 
come forth from the wide, grey man- 
tle. At nightfall Blake was as much 
lost as ever and considerably more 
worried. He succeeded in finding a 
small pool of dark water, from which 
he reluctantly allowed the stallion to 
drink. 

The next morning the sun came up 
brilliantly. He had no idea where 
he was, but he selected what he be- 
lieved was the best course and struck 
out boldly. 

It grew fiercely hot. The sun beat 
down mercilessly on horse and rider. 
Blake had to shut his eyes now and 
then to fight off the blinding glare. 
They were traveling across a bound- 
less sea of blistering yellow sand, 
flecked here and there with the lean, 
scrubby brush. Nowhere was there 
any sign of life, nothing but desola- 
tion and weary monotony. 

Thoughts of his trial and convic- 
tion continued to haunt him. All the 
time one question hammered persis- 
tently at his mind. Who had killed 
Homer McCarroll? 


He had never forgotten a rumor 
that had reached him from Helen 
while he was in the penitentiary. A 
discharged Mexican servant of George 
Withers had told a neighbor that 
Withers had killed McCarroll. Helen 
had tried to find the servant, but 
failed. He had gone to Mexico, some- 














body had told her. Then the matter 
had been dropped. 

Withers, Blake recalled, was a typ- 
ical “bad man,” a killer of the most 
reckless type. He had been success- 
ful in a half-dozen gun fights. Quar- 
relsome, vindictive, treacherous, his 
powerful hulk was feared throughout 
the ranch country, although now and 
then, through some strange inconsist- 
ency in his character, he had done 
things of real kindness and generosity. 
If he had killed McCarroll, what was 
the reason? Blake had never heard 
of any difficulty between the two men. 
Yet the more he pondered the ques- 
tion, the more his intuition told him 
that Withers had done the killing. 

“T reckon it don’t make much dif- 
ference, anyhow,” he spoke aloud. 
“All I care about now is reachin’ Mex- 
ico. Once I get a foothold down 
there, I can send for Helen, and we'll 
make a new start. One thing’s sure: 
I’m throvgh with this rotten country 
for always.” 

As the hours passed, his hopes grew. 
There were no signs anywhere of hu- 
man habitation, and he apparently had 
followed the right direction. He cal- 
culated that one more day of traveling 
would take him to the Mexican border. 


(Tp HE CAMPED that night, he 
allowed himself very little water. 
His canteen was almost empty. 

He was off again at daybreak. Both 
he and the stallion were stiff and 
weary with exertion and severely 
thirsty. The scorching heat waves 
danced vividly all about them. The 
desert became a vast caldron of burn- 
ing sand, an earthly inferno. As they 
staggered forward, a coat of fine, white 
dust covered them. . 

Driven along by sheer force of will, 
he began wondering if the game was 
worth the candle. He prayed earnestly 
for strength enough to hold out a lit- 
tle while longer. He rode solemnly, 
shoulders drooped, face downward. 

After what seemed a century, the 
horse suddenly halted. Blake raised 
his eyes. For several minutes he 
could only stare in dumb surprise. 
Then a great wave of disappointment 
and despair swept through him. 

There, in a wide, saucer-like depres- 
sion below him, were the charred, 
desolated remains of what had once 
been the village of Lipan. Not one 
building contained a roof or a solid 
wall. A scourging fire, irresistible on 
account of the scanty water supply. 
had plunged through the town seven 
years before, leaving complete ruin in 
its wake. Today there was not a per- 
son or an animal in the place. It was 
entirely deserted. 
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—From the etching by John W. Cotton. 


“PASADENA BRIDGE” 


Lipan was less than twenty miles 
from the state penitentiary. With a 
sick heart, Blake realized his blunder. 
Instead of riding in a straight lime 
away from the Turkey Creek ranch, 
he had made a, wide circle in the 
desert and had réturned to a point not 
far from the prison. 


He felt beaten now, utterly beaten. 
Both he and the stallion were ex- 
tremely tired, and it would be almost 
impossible to make a fresh start and 
get away. The ride would be too 
long and difficult. 


“T reckon I’m about at the end of 
my rope,” he sighed. 

Poignant memories began to crowd 
into his mind, for Lipan had once 
been his home. There on Hill Street 
in a little four-room shell of a house. 


now only a mass of black debris, he 
had courted Helen. A block farther 
down the street stood the stark out- 
lines of the church in which they had 
been married. He vividly recalled 
hours of light-hearted pleasure and 
gayety, Helen’s laughter, his endless 
pranks and the gentle banter of their 
friends. Oh, those had been happy 
days! 

He suddenly saw that his own 
tragic experience was like the fate 
that had befallen Lipan. His life was 
a ruin, a blackness, a place deserted 
by happiness and hope. As he gazed 
upon the charred ruins of the houses 
and the empty, lonely streets, the 
thought came to him that he was 
looking into his own heart. 

He closed his eyes to dream a whi'e, 

(Continued on page 571) 
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A Worker In Aquatint 


HAVE sometimes wondered if 

being born in California were 

not something of a handicap to 
an artist. Familiarity serves to make 
even the beauty of California some- 
thing to be accepted rather than re- 
joiced over, and certainly those artists 
who come to us, seeing California for 
the first time, have an enthusiasm 
which clothes even the commonplace 
in new beauty. They have a freshness 
of vision which finds a theme worthy 
of their art where a dyed-in-the-wool 
Californian might go farther afield. 

John W. Cotton of Glendale is one 
of those artists of other birth who, 
having served his apprenticeship else- 
where, comes homing to California. 
Extraordinarily versatile, he is finding 
outlet for his appreciation of her 
beauty through a variety of channels. 
Paintings in oil and watercolor, etch- 
ings, drypoints, color aquatints—even 
the sister arts of poetry, music and 
drama—all attest his love for the state 
which has been his for less than a 
decade. 

I used the term apprenticeship. 
Perhaps I am too much inclined to 
feel that the artist does not really be- 
come a master until he has felt the 
inspiration of the West, but if they 
were apprentice years they were years 
of glorious achievement nevertheless. 
There was a period in Chicago, com- 
menced with study at the Art Insti- 
tute which furthered the study begun 
at the Art Students’ League of To- 
ronto, and continuing into a residence 
of nearly twenty years. In 1911 Cot- 
ton and his wife went abroad for a 
year’s work in England and Belgium, 
returning in 1912 for a five years’ stay 
in his home city of Toronto. 

During these years there came to 
him increasing recognition. Exhibit- 
ing in all the important centers in the 
United States and Canada, appearing 
as well in many of the important Eu- 
ropean exhibitions, he was the recipi- 
ent of many prizes and Honorable 
Mentions. His prints have had show- 
ing in the Royal Academy of London, 
and are included in many of the promi- 
nent private collections as well as in 
the libraries, museums and galleries. 
Proof of his recognition is found, too, 
in his admittance to membership in 
the representative art organizations of 
the country. He is a member of The 
Chicago Society of Etchers; The 
Print Makers of California; The Cali- 
fornia. Art Club; The California 
Water Color Society—he is secretary 
of this organization—and in recogni- 
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tion of his high ideals of friendship 
and loyalty among artists he was last 
year made the first president of the 
newly organized Painters’ and Sculp- 
tors’ Club of Los Angeles. This is a 
body similar in purpose to the famous 
Salmagundi Club of New York; and 
the Palette and Chisel Club, of which 
he was a member while in Chicago. 

This artist’s talents are too varied, 
cover too wide a field, for exposition 
here. The story must concern itself 
alone with his work in etching, where 
his achievements have been sufficient 
to content any less indefatigable 
worker, any man who cared less for 
the art itself. 


EFORE ME as I write hangs a col- 

lection of his work, comprising 
examples in drypoint, in etching, in 
color-aquatint ; a group which—varied 
as it is—only slightly intimates the 
scope of his work in this field. There 
is an exquisite church interior done at 
St. Pere, France, in which the detail 
of the sculptured arches is subordinat- 
ed to the purity of line of the slender 
columns. There is his “Old Houses, 
Chester, England,” full of the homely 
color of the ancient streets. Again 
there is the “Canal in Bruges,’’ where 
the somnolence of the old city breathes 
from every line. This print, too, dis- 
plays a balanced handling of mass and 
line, a gradation of tone, a feeling of 














—From the color-aquatint by John W. Cotton. 
“BELFRY OF BRUGES” 
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color, which places it far above the 
usual black and white. 

Here, too, is his latest plate, a dra- 
matic handling of the familiar “Pasa- 
dena Bridge.” The bold sweep of the 
arch rises to a storm-ridden sky, re- 
flected in the quiet water of the stream. 
Here the etcher has combined with 
his own art drama, poetry and music. 

I think it is, however, in John Cot- 
ton’s aquatints that he most clearly 
reveals the poetry of his nature. Cer- 
tainly his “Birthplace of Jean d’Arc, 
Domremy,” is a revelation of spiritual 
beauty which must be a reflection of 
the artist’s own ideals and aspirations. 
It is a nocturne, the wall of the simple 
cottage bathed in moonlight which 
falls through the partly shadowing 
trees. One glowing window relieves 
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the cold purity of the moonlight. There 
is peace and quiet. There is in the 
picture that mysticism which animated 
the Maid of Orleans, and from the 
luminous shadows the Maid herself 
might almost be expected to appear. 
Quite different is the “Pottery 
Painter,” a fragment of our own 
Southwest. The pueblo wall, the trod- 
den ground, flooded with the brilliant 
sunshine show scarcely a shadow save 
where the Indian artisan sits deco- 
rating the olla which she holds upon 
her knee. It is a happy thing, hold- 
ing nothing of the pathos which actu- 
ates his etching of “Acoma Pueblo.” 
And here again is that luminous depth 
of color, judicious handling of line 
and mass, which makes these aquatints 
splendid expressions of fine art. 
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Few etchers have either the tech- 
nical skill or the patience requisite to 
the successful production of the aqua- 
tint. It is an art as far beyond the 
line etching as that is beyond the pencil 
sketch. It is an art which demands 
pure love of the work for its own sake. 
Perhaps when the present apathy of 
the public is replaced by that appre- 
ciative fervor which will mean support 
of the arts there may be an incentive 
to other etchers to follow in the foot- 
steps of the little group led by this 
artist of the south. Certainly few 
things could be more effective in dissi- 
pating public apathy than these exquis- 
ite creations of John W. Cotton of 
Glendale. 


Music and Musicians 


By ELEANOR EVEREST FREER M.M. 


i; WOULD BE bringing coals 


to Newcastle, to review current 

events in music, considering the 
able work done in this line by music 
critics on our daily papers and period- 
icals. The question of the develop- 
ment of National Opera, as a part of 
Art, must be discussed, however. May 
I draw attention to the Quarterly Re- 
view (London) of October, 1924, on 
“Opera in England?” It is the first 
on this theme, though, “Music & Let- 
ters (London) has also written on the 
subject. 

It is of importance to return to 
Ethel Smyth’s “Memories.” She made 
a number of interesting statements, 
among them: “In my work I never lost 
my sense of humor”—and I can repeat 
it; for otherwise, I would not be at my 
present occupation. She also states: 
“The permanent quality of an artist’s 
work depends in some mystical man- 
ner on the genuineness and multiplicity 
of his points of contact with life. More 
than this is needful, of course—the not 
wholly negligible matter of talent, and 
adequate technical equipment.” Even 
Wagner declared : “Technique must be 
acquired, but that which technique 
represents must be inborn.” These 
lines will be seen to be apropos follow- 
ing my further discussion, for, as a 
true grand-daughter of Cornelius 
Bradford Everest, a clergyman, it 
seems as though my mental rambles 
must continue along the path of 
preaching our duty towards our Na- 
tional Art. “Dante believed with Aris- 
totle, that vigorous minds were in- 
tended ‘by-nature:to:rule, and that cer- 
tain races, like certain men, are born 
to leadership.” If we are to lead— 


why not in Art, as well as in Science 
and Business? “If we live, if we 
write, if we publish, on how mere a 
contingency hangs success” the very 
merest, however, must be appreciation 
—and this alone gives the prestige 
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A MAN IS RICH 
d bee though my hut hath a lowly) | 
thatch? 

The sunlight in my garden pours 
As bright as ever it shines in yours. 
My heart’s as light and my song as gay 
As yours dare be in your chosen way. 
My Love’s as sweet and her heart 

as true . 
As any lassie can be to you. 
Your walk’s no wider than 
; path— 
A man’s as rich as the dreums he hath. 
—Irma Grace Blackburn. 
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necessary to a nation’s. development 
in Art. 


capi the anthropologists dug 
up evidence of an unknown race 
away up in Siberia or northeastern 
Russia. But it ended there—as there 
was nothing but bones to be found. 
When Tutankamen’s tomb was opened 
there was found the history of his race, 
plus the bones! And why? Because 
the Egyptians loved and fostered the 
Art of their country, and it is only 
through Art that one has history. 
Hugo Riesenfeld, in his Outlook Ar- 
ticle of October 29, 1924, “Music as 
a Vocation for Americans,” states that 
“The American can, now, afford to 
be a musician,” and brings very glow- 
ing accounts of the jazz bands and 
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+ their efficiency as -well.as earning ca- 


pacity, here and abroad. Undoubtedly 
the work of those demanding prestige 


for Art in this country is helping the 
Cause; but in the higher sphere oi 
musical or other Art there is much 
work yet to be done, and if a few are 
satisfied with conditions as they are, 
others feel more must still be accom- 
plished. The public must know condi- 
tions as they are, not as we hope to 
have them; nor as people say they are. 
We must become critics, compare with- 
out bias, and then give the prior chance 
to the American, if Art is here to flour- 
ish. This excludes nothing—it merely 
includes our country in the great in- 
ternational and artistic horizon. To 
return to Wagner’s remark: Given the 
born talent, acquiring the necessary 
technique takes time and money. The 
returns from the higher forms of 
music here have not been such as to 
make a livelihood from this profession 
possible. 

Three answers alone, from the Pub- 
lisher, in the past, concerning manu- 
scripts of the higher grade: 

“Write down or simplify.” 

“Not available for the catalogue.” 

“If we want good music, we import 
it.” 

This shows well our attitude to- 
wards everything foreign; and unless 
the American musician has a good stu- 
dent following, exceptional publicity or 
backing, it has been nothing but a 
struggle, if not a change of name or 
country. 

We do not mean to eliminate all dif- 
ficulty from the artist’s life—that be- 
ing part of his development—but we 
desire a change of attitude toward the 
creative American when he offers 
work of high order and on a level 
with his foreign colleague. 
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The Final Truce 


EFT ORDERLIES slipped noisily 
D— about Ward 251 of the County 
Hospital, rapidly removing 
breakfast trays, and six men bearing 
a total of four centuries and thirty- 
seven years settled back in their beds. 
Breakfast properly attended to a little 
rest was in order, for as soon as the 
room was cleaned Pickett’s cohorts 
would thunder out from under Bed 
Two to make an heroic assault on the 
Gettysburg of Bed One, while an en- 
filading and flanking fire poured with 
devastating effect from Bed Three, 
would complete the rout and ruin of 
that valiant southern general. Already 
under Bed Four Sherman’s legions 
were champing and fretting to be away 
on their historic pilgrimage to the sea. 
Bed One supported the withered 
form of the eldest of the six, eighty 
years and three months. His head was 
covered by a knit bed-cap with a tas- 
sel, similar in shape and design to 
those worn by tobogganers. His at- 
tenuated arms rested on the coverlet 
while his jaws clamped down in tooth- 
less crunch until the lower lip almost 
touched his nose. The eyes showed 
his age most, as they peered restlessly 
from reddened lids. 

Bed Three contained Seventy-Nine, 
the most able ally of Eighty-and- 
Three. He was a tall man, evidently 
had been a stalwart one in his day, 
and his head, too, was adorned by a 
cap similar to that of the patriarch, 
but in more flamboyant colors. In 
3ed Four was Seventy-Five, the youth 
of the quartette, but only by his cro- 
nies would he have been considered 
young and spry. He had had a beard 
before Mac, the nurse, had ruthlessly 
removed it in the interests of sanita- 
tion and cleanliness. A bald poll and 
a long, hooked nose were his most 
distinguishing features. 

The insurgent, the Johnny Reb, of 
this ward was found in Bed Two and 
his years were next to those of the 
patriarch, lacking a scant three months 
of being equal to them. Eighty had 
been a southerner, a follower of Lee, 
and, by his own admission, had been 
of inestimable support and aid to vir- 
tually all of the Southern generals. 
He was outnumbered three to one, but 
his shrill, quavering voice would pipe 
Morgan to startling raids in defiance 
of history and tradition, and often to 
the discomfiture of his three opponents. 

The other two occupants of the 
ward—a couple of young squirts of 
sixty-one and sixty-two—were on the 
Opposite side of the room in Beds Six 
and Seven. They interested 


were 
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spectators and usually combed their 
venerable beards in silence while the 
quartette fought years of strife again, 
reformed the income tax, settled the 
league of nations, enforced the prohi- 
bition laws and attended to divers 
other duties that have been worrying 
the heads of nations. Sixty-One and 





begin the conversation and succeeded 
without being contradicted or denied 
by his elders, thereby establishing a 
new ward record. 

“That fresh young kid!” he snorted. 
“Derned if he didn’t take my terbac- 
cer the day I came in, and I hain’t 
had a chew for two weeks, dang him!” 

“Me neither,” agreed Seventy-Nine, 
while Eighty and Eighty-and-Three 





JOHN W. COTTON IN HIS STUDIO 


Sixty-Two were not often given to 
joining the conversations; it had been 
impressed upon them that children 
should be silent in the presence of 
their elders. 

Mac, making his morning rounds, 
cheerily entered the ward and imme- 
diately aroused hostilities. 


er” MORNING, Boys,” he sang out. 

Eighty-and-Three surged up 
on one elbow and waved his right 
hand with valiant gesture. 

“Boys! Boys!” he quavered in dis- 
gust. “Boys! Where’d Uncle Sam 
get his army?” 

“What army?” 

“Army of the Potomac’ promptly 
shouted the outraged patriarch. 

“What army was that?” demanded 
Mac, and then fled as Beds Three 
and Four gave evidences of a violent 
upheaval, and from Bed Two there 
came shrill yipps which disclosed that 
Robert E. Lee was about to reinforce 
Grant and Sherman. In the general 
commotion Seventy-Five ventured to 


nodded as if this outrage were of the 
very latest date. It was not; it was 
old and had been a subject of morn- 
ing discussion for two weeks. The 
deprivation had not gone so far as to 
cause open revolt, but the insult to 
the Army of the Potomac smarted 
deeply and Seventy-Five was evi- 
dently planning some desperate stand. 

Eighty-and-Three was seething un- 
der the sting of Mac’s ignorance re- 
garding the greatest of all fighting 
forces in the greatest conflict of all 
time. 

“What army was that, heh?” he 
mumbled. “What army! He knew 
danged well what army. Jest bein’ 
fresh—” 

Seventy-Nine opened up on his own 
line of conversation which happened 
to be the same as that of Eighty-and 
Three. 

“Everybody knows what army. 
Everybody. Army of the Potomac 
was the greatest army in the world, 
and everybody knows that,” he an- 
nounced. 
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Eighty considered the matter 
gravely. 

“Well, one o’ the greatest. Yes, it 
was one 0’ the greatest armies in the 
world.” 

Eighty-and-Three rolled to his left 
and lifted himself up to gaze with 
speechless indignation at Eighty. Of 
course, but what could one expect of 
a danged old Rebel, any way? Sup- 
pose he thought Lee’s army was bet- 
ter? Well, now was the time to crush 
his irrefutable argument. Seventy- 
Nine had rolled to his right and was 
gazing with almost horror at Eighty, 
who was preparing further speech to 
bear out his radical theory. Eighty 
was willing to admit that the Army 
of the Potomac had been a great army, 
for it was not seemly that Lee’s 
unparalleled forces should have been 
defeated by an insignificant host. To 
these four the Army of the Potomac 
was symbolical of the entire Union 
forces. |Eighty was about to open the 
argument in earnest when Seventy- 
five, at the end of the row, again de- 
manded attention. 

“I’m goin’ to call that fresh nurse 
here and I’m goin’ to tell him I want 
my chewin’!” he declared. 

Three forms struggled up: in bed 
at this show of battle, and three aged 
bodies were hauled to sitting positions, 
ready to give such support as this 
daring youth might need. Seventy- 
Five crawled to’ the edge of:the bed, 
one hand grasping its head with what 
was intended to be a firm grip, while 
the other sought the signal cord sus- 
pended a couple of feet away. Ordi- 
narily it was fastened to the head of 
the bed, but the night nurse had un- 
tied it for some reason and had for- 
gotten to replace it. Seventy-Five 
had made his precarious way until his 
fingers touched the cord and it moved 
away from him. This left the daring 
one perched perilously on the edge of 
the bed and Seventy-Nine hastened to 
give physical assistance. 

He, too, grasped the head of his 
bed and sought with feeble arm to 
hold the slipping form of the other. 
But both leaned too far and two aged 
hodies slid out of bed to rest on the 
floor. Mac, hearing the noise, rushed 
in. He deftly picked up Seventy- 
Nine, and quickly placing him in bed, 
tucked his covers about him and then 
gave like service to Seventy-Five. 
With a word of caution he turned to 
go about his duties when Seventy-Five 
stopped him. 

“Hey, you! We want our terbac- 
cer! We want our chewin’!” 

“You boys mustn't chew. 
all too young.” 

Speechless indignation suffused 


You're 


through three, but the head of steam 
which Eighty-and-Three had raised 
over the previous insult was sufficient 
to carry him into vocal action. 

“Young! Young! Ye danged 
whippersnapper! I was chewin’ ter- 
baccy when yer granddaddy was a 
pup.” 

Mac laughingly sought safety in 
flight and semi-quiet settled over the 
ward to be broken when Seventy-Nine 
attempted voice for his indignation. 

“Young! I been chewin’ for more’n 
sixty year!” 

“More’n sixty year; yes, more’n 
that,” agreed Eighty. 

“Jes’ about that; jes’ about it.” This 
from Seventy-Five. 

Eighty-and-Three mumbled his 
gums reflectively ; he meditated severe 
revenge and in fact was considering 
having his grandson send up his eldest 
boy to put this young upstart of a nurse 
in his place and to see that a patient 
had his rights, like proper respect for 
age and chewing tobacco. 

The doughty quartette formed the 
subject of the morning’s discussion 
when the superintendent met with his 
two assistants for the daily discussion 
of cases. 

“There's not much we can do for 
any of those old men,” said the hos- 
pital head, “All of them may be on 
their last beds, and then a little rest 
and quiet may bring strength so that 
they can get about again for a while. 
The fact is that all are simply going 
to pieces gradually—” 

“That oldest one, Carpenter, or 
Clement, has weak blood,” suggested 
the first assistant. 

“That’s right, the blood test does 
show it. Now which one—” 

“Carpenter is the eldest; Clement 
is that old Southerner. Fact is they 
are about the same age. Only a couple 
of months difference.” This from the 
house physician, who had closest con- 
tact with all the patients. 

“Carpenter, then, is eighty, and 
while a blood transfusion is not serious 
it has complications with a man as 
old as he is,” mused the superintend- 
ent. “However, I don’t see why it 
can’t be done. In this man’s condi- 
tion it undoubtedly will prolong life 
and the operation does not carry such 
a great risk.” 

“The anaesthetic is the only thing,” 
put in the first assistant. 

“Well, we’ve used it on men as old 
as this one,” said the head. Then to 
the house physician: “Have you in 
mind any one who will supply the 
blood? You've had Carpenter’s speci- 
mens under the glass and have watched 
the tests and you know what he 
needs.” 
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“That part will be easy,’ replied 
the house doctor. “Any good strong 
young man whose blood is not tainted 
will do. In fact any of our nurses— 
Mac, or Eddie—oh, any of them. \\e 
won’t need a lot to fix Carpenter up 
like a two-year-old.” 

“All right. You get everything 
ready and we'll do it, say—this i; 
Monday—well, we'll fix the old boy 
up Wednesday morning at eleven.” 

And so was arranged a new le: 
on life. 


ens Eighty-and-Three was 
exceedingly busy moving Meace’s 
columns to vantage points around 
Bed One, to repulse the vicious attack 
being made by Pickett’s forces, just 
then in full sweep from Bed Two, 
under the inspired guidance of that 
military genius, Eighty. The latter 
was about to fling Morgan’s cavalry 
to support the crumbling right wing 
of Pickett’s men, although he well 
knew that such high-handed procedure 
with history would only result in re- 
doubled assault—front and rear— 
with Sherman’s legions and Meacde’s 
hosts clawing away at him vengefully. 

Across the room Sixty-Two had 
been struggling with a desire to break 
forth in speech. His fingers combed 
gently at his beard and his lips moved 
as though he were framing important 
words. He cleared his throat and 
trusted his all on one venture. 

“Now Pickett’s charge was not a 
good military move,” he began. “It's 
known that it was unnecessary and 
that it did no good—” and his voice 
trailed off as eight baleful eyes bored 
away at him. Pickett’s forces were 
forgotten and left wandering help- 
lessly in the shambles that rested be- 
tween Beds One and Two. Meade’s 
army, confronted with annihilation by 
the sweeping pressure of Pickett’s 
ferocity, faced utter rout without a 
leader. The thunder of guns died 
away; the rattle of drums failed and 
stillness succeeded the turmoil of bat- 
tle. Seventy-Five ceased marshalling 
Sherman’s troops preparatory to en- 
tering this great war. 

Sixty-two was as_ restless 
young boy caught in the jam closet. 
His fingers twitched in his gray beard 
and his eyes gazed helplessly about. 
He was in for it and he knew it. 

“This charge couldn’t be done, and 
if Pickett hadn’t tried it, there would 
have been that many more men left 
to fight next day,” he went on bravely 
enough when Eighty waved stop with 
an arm that once could have been 
mighty. 

“Where'd you all get yo’r info’ma 
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tion? What regiment was you all 
in.’ he demanded. 

“Well, of course, now—” fumbled 
Sixty-Two. “Well, all I know’s what 
my father told me.” 

Four gasps of horror were heard, 
and then Ejighty-and-Three grasped 
the full significance of the remark. 

“He, He, He! Heh, Heh, Heh!” he 
cackled. “He, He, He! Did ye ever! 
His father told him!” 

Eighty’s horror changed to senile 
guffaws and he, too, caught the full 
humor. His blast of cackles rein- 
forced the weakening outburst of his 
elder enemy and the whole was 
swelled almost to a laughter point by 
the twin explosions from Seventy- 
Nine and Seventy-Five. Here was 
something rich; this young squirt, just 
because he had hair on his face, was 
instructing his elders; telling them 
what Pickett should have done be- 
cause his father said so. Telling them 
—they who knew! 

Four attenuated figures were strug- 
gling into sitting postures, and Sixty- 
Two’s face was red, and into his beard 
he mumbled words that sounded like 
“Old Fools!’ “Danged old they don’t 
know nothin’! Sixty-One longed to 
rush to his aid even as boy compan- 
ions would comfort one another when 
upbraided by some elder not of the 
immediate family. But Eighty-and- 
Three was waving a gnarled hand for 
the silence of his companions. 

“So, your daddy told ye, did he, 
eh? Your daddy told ye?” He piped 
away at Sixty-Two. “Well, let me 
tell ye! I knows all about that there 
charge! I knows all about it, I wants 
ye to know for—I was there!” Hav- 
ing fired this broadside, Eighty-and 
Three sank triumphantly back into 
his bed. 

But Eighty had a shot or two in 
his caissons. 

‘An’ I was there, too” 
Seventy-Nine and 
opened with small arms. 

“And so was I!” 

“And me, too!” 

Sixty-Two reached for a book to 
hide his confusion in pretended read- 
ing, but he knew he was as utterly 
routed as he was wont to rout his 
grandchildren when they displayed 
too great knowledge on important 
topics. Only the edge of his beard, 
trembling as his jaws worked impo- 
tently, appeared below his book. 

The house physician stalked into 
the ward and trampled across the 
remnants of the mighty Confederate 
army as it awaited the return of its 
intrepid general. The doctor came 
to an abrupt halt standing squarely in 
the midst of the defensive formation 


Seventy-Five 








of the Union troops arranged as they 
should have been if Meade had known 
his business. 

“Good morning, Daddy,” he said to 
Eighty-and-Three. “How are you 
feeling this morning?” 

“Pretty good, Doctor, but I don't 
seem so peart as I used to be. Now 
I seem to eat all right, but once in a 
while I get a pain in my back and 
then my leg ain’t quite so strong and 
I don’t seem to breathe like I used 
to—” 

“Well, we're going to fix you up 
right away,” interrupted the: doctor, 
bringing this recitative on ailments to 
a halt. “Day after tomorrow we are 
going to operate on you a little. Oh, 
it won't be much; just a blood trans- 
fusion. You blood’s a little thin and 
we're going to fix it up fine for you. 

“Give me more blood, is that it, 
Doc?” asked Eighty-and-Three as he 
peered at the young physician. 
“Reckon that’s what ails me?” 

“That’s the main thing; but don’t 
worry over it. It’s simple and will 
only take a couple of minutes. No 
pain—nothing to worry you at all.” 

“T ain't worryin’ none.” And Eighty- 
and-Three crunched his jaws and 
squinted his eyes seriously. “Where 
you goin’ to git the blood?” 

“That'll be all arranged for you. 
You just rest easy and we'll fix you 
up so you can be running foot races 
this summer.” 

And he _ departed, but serious 
thoughts filled the minds of the six left 
behind him. An operation at eighteen 
is such a trivial matter; is of little im- 
portance at thirty; has a tinge of seri- 
ousness at fifty, but at eighty it is more 
—oh, so much more. It is the gate- 
way which may close out the past and 
at eighty there is so little but the past 
to live for. Youth clings to the pres- 
ent that it may enjoy the pleasures of 
the future, but eighty clings to the 
present that it may glean anew the 
+48 —————————— = = = — Reo 
AGE AND YOUTH 


HEY call him mad that he is young, 
And barefoot, lightly goes his way, 
Whistling the notes the birds have sung 
Nor lets tomorrow cloud today. 


They ask convention-prisoned feet 
That dully mark the beat of time: 

A spirit habit-bound and meet 

To take a mold and wear the grime. 


He reads their custom-haunted lips 
And finds no eager message there; 

A sudden fear his shoulder grips; 
“Theirs is the fate that all must share! 


The moons, once new, grow old and wan, 
And tyrant years will shackle me; 
But youth immortal will dance on 
Unchecked. Have ages tamed the sea 
—Eunice Mitchell Lehmer 


Plu 
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pleasures of the past, and the present 
is so precious because there is so little 
of it. 


ONE WERE the battles of other 
days; gone were the feuds, the 
bickerings, the quibblings—all ban- 
ished from Ward 251 in the face of 
this common, and greater, enemy. 
Sixty-Two emerged from enforced si- 
lence, and even Sixty-One ventured 
to join the conversation. Peace was 
here and Eighty-and-Three was stilled 
in. his dictating by the common hush 
mingled with gentle foreboding as to 
what Wednesday morning might 
bring. Eighty was moved to dwell in 
anecdote in that past so dear to them. 
“There’s one Yank I’ve always 
wanted to meet,” he said. “One | 
played a mean sorta trick on, and 
when I left him he was the maddest 
man you ever seen in all your born 
days. He, He, He! He was mad! 

“It happened just a few days after 
Gettysburg and we had retreated and 
my regiment was in the rear fightin’ 
and I got ketched and taken prisoner 
to the Yank camp. I was there for 
about a week—or maybe more—and 
then I got a chance to skip away one 
afternoon. I snuck out o’ the stockade 
and slipped down the crick, hidin’ in 
the brush. Fact is I didn’t see how 
I could get fur away, for I didn’t have 
no shoes and didn’t know where | 
was goin’ to get any. He, He, He! | 
got ‘em, though. 

“Well, I sneaked along the creek 
and got “bout a half mile—or mebbe 
it was a mile—from camp and I sees 
a lone Yank splashing around in the 
water. He had skipped out to get a 
bath and as everybody knew our army 
was nowhere close jest then, why he 
wasn’t takin’ much chance. Anyway, 
I figgers that he must have shoes and 
maybe some terbac’ and so I crawls 
along through the brush and got to 
where his clothes was. Jest as I fig- 
gered his clothes was piled up, with 
his gun nearby and almost a new pair 
o’ shoes. 

“That Yank was busy washin’ and 
I slips on the shoes and they almost 
fits. Kinda pinches my toes, I recol 
lects, but good enough for me as | 
wasn’t so derned particular right then. 
So I went through the pockets and 
|——_” 

“An’ ye swiped my terbaccy, too! 
That’s what ye did!” Engrossed in 
the tale, all had forgotten Eighty-and 
Three and none had noticed him as 
he raised up in bed during the prog- 
ress of the narration. His enfeebled 
shriek brought them back to atten- 
tion. 

“Y’ not only swiped my new shoes, 


” 
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Painter of “The Trail of Paradise” 


HEN THE WORK of a Califor- 

nia artist attracts such atten- 

tion in Europe that the editors 
of La Revue Moderne and La Revue 
du Bon et du Beau write for material 
for critical and biographical articles; 
when the art critic of the London Post 
commends the work as among the 
most striking at the autumn exhibit 
at Liverpool, Californians are inter- 
ested but not surprised. Goddard 
Gale’s paintings have long been known 
to lovers of art. The painter has won 
medals at various exhibits, notably the 
Grande Prix at the Alaskan-Yukon 
Exhibition. His paintings of Carmel, 
Point Lobos, and the Sierras are in the 
permanent exhibit at the Oakland Au- 
ditorium and in other collections 
around the Bay. 

From more than fifteen hundred 
pictures in the autumn exhibit at Liv- 
erpool, which is considered one of the 
most important in Europe, the judges 
selected thirty-four, including the 
paintings of Sargent, Sorolla-y-Bas- 
tida, Pissarro, Ama n-Jean, and 
Charles Sims, R. A. Among them 
was On the Trail to Paradise by God- 
dard Gale, a scene in the Kings River 
country of the Sierras. The picture 
shows the late afternoon sunshine red 
on the snowy peaks in the distance and 
the blue and violet shadows on the 
canyon wall shaded with oaks and 
pines. 

Goddard Gale is a versatile painter 
in water color and in oil; a conserva- 
tive who has never forgotten his early 
training at South Kensington. He 
greatly admired the work of his friend, 
Sidney Yard, the California water- 
colorist, and the same poetic and ro- 
mantic atmosphere pervades the pic- 
tures of both these artists. Of the 
Keith school, as was Yard, Gale also 
has the warmest admiration for the 
paintings of George Inness, and his 
oils show in the warmth of color and 
arrangement of masses the influence 
of the earlier painter. 


By L. B. EVERETT 


Violets and yellows predominate on 
Goddard Gale’s palette. He loves to 
contrast a slope bathed in sunshine 
or a golden sunset with the deep violet 
shade lingering under the California 
oaks, or to portray the mystery of a 
shadowed brook in a rich harmony of 
violet grays. 


—From the painting by Goddard Gale. 
“A CARMEL NIGHT” 


gyre GALE came rightfully by 


his talents. His mother’s father 
was Joseph Severn, the artist, that 
Jonathan of friendship to whom Keats 
went when in failing health. On Sev- 
ern’s tombstone, beside the grave of 
the poet in Rome, is a palette with the 
words, “The friend of Keats”. 

Few Americans—Goddard Gale is a 
good American—have had so close an 
acquaintance with the great men of 
the Victorian period in England. His 
father, Frederick Gale, a parliamentary 
barrister, who knew intimately most 
of the great men of his day, was 
one of Gladstone’s legal advisers and 
carried out the plans for some of 


the greatest political campaigns, al- 
though curiously enough himself a 
staunch Conservative. Gale has many 
boyhood anecdotes of those campaigns 
and of those who fought in them. 
The towering personality of God- 
dard Gale’s boyhood, the closest of the 
family friends, was John Ruskin. 
Gale’s uncle, Arthur Severn, married 
Ruskin’s adopted daughter and niece, 
and still lives at Brantwood, the old 
Ruskin home. Severn, now in ad- 
vanced years, is known as one of the 
greatest water-colorists of England. 
As a boy Gale often visited a home 
between that of the eminent artist, Bir- 
ket Foster, and Tennyson at Hazel- 
more, Surrey. Tennyson was often a 
visitor at the home, and Gale recalls a 
long ramble through the woods with 
the tall dark poet whom he remembers 
as the handsomest man he ever saw. 
Frank Buckland, the naturalist, a 
nephew of Matthew Arnold, was also 
a family friend, and another was 
Thomas Hughes, the author of Tom 
Brown's School Days. The Buckland 
brothers were immortalized as Brooke 
and East in Hughes’s famous stories 
of English schoolboy life. The boy 
Gale loved to catch snakes for Buck- 
land in vacation, and carried on his 
quests in the face of severe parental 
objections which included a search for 
concealed reptiles whenever the boy 
returned from a tramp. 
Perhaps the love of the out-of-door 
then fostered led Goddard Gale early 
in life to Canada, where he lived for 
some years, making drawings for illus- 
trated papers and seeing frontier life 
at its wildest. A fittingly romantic 
courtship and marriage have been fol- 
lowed by an ideally happy home life. 
Gale loves to share with his friends 
his recollections of the interesting peo- 
ple he has known. He talks with 
Western directness in the diction of 
one trained from his childhood in the 
classics. In his sprightly anecdotes 
the Victorians of his boyhood live 
again. 
— ks 
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but ye had to go and take my ter- 
baccy—” 

“T only took part o’ that plug,” 
remonstrated Eighty. “I thought I 
was mighty kind-hearted to leave you 
anything.” 

“So you was that Yank? Well, I 
been hopin’ to see you for nigh onto 
sixty year—” 

“Yes, and I been hopin’ to meet y’, 
too, ye Pizen Rebel!” 

Both found much to cackle over in 


this ancient reminiscence almost for- 
gotten in the passing of six decades. 
In that time empires had risen, flamed 
transcendent across the world and 
dropped into oblivion. Lives had 
been lived, tragedies and comedies 
enacted and yet these two saw nothing 
unusual in this first meeting in the 
twilight of life. But Eighty returned 
almost immediately to more pressing 
and present-day matters. 

“I don’t see where you lost all that 


there blood,” he said; “you hain't 
been wounded lately.” 
“Not since Antietam,” 
Eighty-and-Three. 
“Be you hurt bad then?” 
“Yes, I got wounded at Antietam 
and I was shot pretty bad. Fact is 
I was out all night and I musta bled 
right consid’able. Seems funny | 
didn’t notice it afore this.” 
“Reckon that was it?” 
Seventy-Nine. 


answered 


queried 
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“Must be it, all right. I hain’t lost 
no great amount o’ blood except that 
time and maybe because I was a 
strong young feller it wouldn’t bother 
me any. Ye know how those things 
go. Ye get hurt and it don’t bother 
ye for years and then ye find that it’s 
hurt wusser’n ye thought.” 

“That’s been quite a time, though,” 
said Eighty. “Yep, it’s quite a time.” 

“Well, what else could it been? 
That’s the only time I ever lost any 
blood I knows about. Jest goes to 
show what a strappin’ man I was.” 


And so the day went, and supper 
came and finally Sixty-Two engrossed 
in his book, essayed to pass the eve- 
ning hours.. It was only half after 
six and he could read for a while. 
But he found his attention wandering 
and his eyes flitted about to see four 
pairs of gleaming orbs fastened on 
him and the insistent pounding in his 
brain that he was keeping the old ones 
awake. He could almost feel them 
thinking : 

“This young squirt, comin’ in here 
and readin’ to all hours o’ the night. 
Here it is six-thirty and derned if he 
ain’t keepin’ right on readin’ instead 
o gettin’ his sleep like he ought to. 
Got all day to read in and wants to 
read all night, too. Just like them 
young upstarts—never know when to 
go to bed.” 

Sixty-Two vainly tried to center 
his flagging interest again on his book, 
gave it up with a sigh, and signaled 
the nurse to turn out the lights. 

Tranquil sleep descended on Ward 
251. 

In the morning Eighty was given 
to deep thought, while Eighty-and- 
Three was serious as befitted a man 
about to undergo an operation, and 
the others were quiet out of sympathy 
and also because they well knew it 
would not be proper for them to open 
the conversation. So breakfast passed 
and the room was cleaned, but Eighty’s 
lips were moving and the mumbling 
sounds which came from them showed 
that he was contemplating speech, 
perhaps was rehearsing his lines, as 
it were. But he said nothing, and 
when the room was in order he called 
Mac to him and asked to be put in a 
wheel chair. 

Wrapped in a heavy bathrobe, with 
a blanket tucked around his withering 
limbs, he took his station in the hall- 
way and from the way his eyes kept 
peering about it was patent that he 
sought someone. The appearance of 
the house physician from a ward down 
the hall was the signal for Eighty to 
start his chair rolling towards the 
doctor, 
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“Mornin’, Doctor,” he said when 
he had reached the young medico. 

“Morning, Daddy. How are you 
this morning?” 

“Never felt better in my life.” Then 
Eighty’s lips and jaws moved in silent 
motion and he peered anxiously at 
the doctor. 

“Goin’ to operate on him tomorrow, 
Doctor?” The “him” was accompa- 
nied by a slight jerk of the head 
towards Ward 251. 

“Yes, but don’t let it worry you. 
It is not a serious operation.” 

“Ain’t worryin’ me none. Ain't 
worryin’ me a bit. I was jest a- 
thinkin’—picked out somebody to get 
the blood from?” 

“Well, not yet, Daddy. 
simple matter, though—” 

“That’s what I want to talk to you 
about.” Eighty peered about, saw a 
place near the elevator which was iso- 
lated from passing nurses and wheeled 
his chair there, followed by the doctor. 


That’s a 


w Docror, this here is an im- 

portant matter and you wants to 
be sure you get somebody with jest 
the right kind o’ blood. Now, I was 
jest a-thinkin— You know I be 
younger’n he is?” 

“Why, yes, a little.” 

“That’s all right. He’s the oldest. 
Now, Doctor, I am _— stronger— 
stronger I been for years—and I 
never felt better in my life. You 
know he (again the jerk of the head) 
lost a lot of blood at Antietam—” 

“Antietam? Where’s that?” 

“I don’t jest remember. Virginny, 
== ee 
SWIMMING AT THE DUNES 

a! THE water is good today, sharp with 
Nn the tang of morning. My arms slip 
through it chillily. 
Behind them my body moves, live and ting- 
ling with freedom, 
I scarcely know my body, so light it is and 
free. Like a body in a dream it moves 
of itself. 





Little ripples go before me on the smooth 
surface of the water, and a tiny whirl- 
pool follows in my wake. 

Behind me the crouching hills of the shore, 
still palpitant with dawn, move back- 
ward and away. 

They are still beautiful, but here I am free 
of them. 


Below me is crystal emptiness and above 
me the curved void of the sky. 

On the near edge of space white clouds 
curl dreamily against the blue 

And gray gulls poise on the air. 


Here where I float space grows more tan- 
gible, dividing the light, bearing me 
gently up. 

My body is the water’s cloud, its slanting 
gull. 

My lumbering body is light as thought. 

It is as though I were dead—free, free! 

—Eunice Tietjens. 
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I think—anyhow, in the war he was 
shot and was out all night and he 
bled right considerable.” 

“Oh, the Battle of Antietam—” and 
here the doctor was truly puzzled. 
“Was he wounded there?” 

“Yep, that’s where he lost that 
blood. Had a lot of it afore then. 
Now I been a-thinkin’— Seein’ ’s how 
I be the younger and as how I swiped 
his shoes once, and how well I be 
feelin’ and that we're such good 
friends, that the best thing would be 
for me to help him out now, and so 
I figgered I’d ask you if I couldn't 
give him that—” 

And Eighty hitched his chair closer 
to the doctor and peered anxiously at 
him, bending forward to hear. Desire 
to help a friend showed in every move, 
in every syllable of the halting speech. 
The doctor gazed at the aged man 
and saw an emaciated figure, wrapped 
on a warm day in heavy clothing to 
keep the faltering body warm, and the 
anxious, watery eyes, and then saw 
beyond it all that spirit that would 
risk the ever-precious vanishing pres- 
ent that the day of his friend might 
be prolonged. And the doctor grew 
even more gentle. 

“Daddy, the superintendent has to 
decide on this,” he said. “It isn’t up 
to me. But, I tell you what I’ll do— 
I'll talk to him and see if I can do 
anything for you.” 

“You'll talk to him for me?” came 
from anxious Eighty. 
“Indeed I will. 

morning.” 

Eighty wheeled himself to his bed 
and shortly after was wrapped up in 
his covers. Efforts of Eighty-and- 
Three to draw him into conversation 
were failures. He was silent and 
thoughtful. 

“Old Clement wants to go into the 
operating room and give up blood for 
Carpenter,” said the house physician 
at the morning conference. “I don’t 
know where he figures on getting it 
from; he hasn’t more than a half pint 
himself.” 

The superintendent thoughtfuliy 
played with the pens on his desk. 

“You say he actually wants to fur- 
nish the blood to build up old Car- 
penter ?” 

“Yes, and that isn’t all. The old 
fellows have figured out that Carpen- 
ter lost his blood at the battle of An- 
tietam.” 

“Hell’s bells! I wasn’t born then!” 

“None of us were. Anyway, Cle- 
ment has decided that since Carpenter 
lost his blood in battle, and also that 
Clement swiped his shoes somewhere, 
he ought to give up the blood.” 

(Continued on page 573) 
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O SING, to play, as thousands 
© do, for one’s own amusement 

solely ; to possess for years only 
the slight talent in music of the multi- 
tude; then to awake suddenly to in- 
tense desire for expression and to find 
that desire almost as suddenly ful- 
filled—isn’t that a fairy tale? To 
Hazel Knapp Luke of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, it seems more than a fairy ta!e. 
It is little less than a miracle. 

That Nevada town to which Hazel 
Knapp was born is one of those tiny 
hamlets casually dropped down in the 
midst of a lonely expanse of sand and 
sage-brush, a desert town. It was 
then as it is now, a town with little to 
offer in the way of entertainment, al- 
most nothing in the line of culture. 
There was the occasional dance, open 
to all the folk of the country about, 
held in the hall above the general store. 
There was an occasional entertainment 
in the schoolhouse. The usual small- 
town orchestra furnished the music, 
an orchestra made up of a_ barber- 
violinist, a grocer-trombonist and like 
homely talent. 

A normal child in such an environ- 
ment has little chance for cultural ad- 
vantages. A child physically handi- 
capped would seem to have no oppor- 
tunity at all, and Hazel Knapp was 
severely at a disadvantage. Physically 
normal at birth, in some unexplained 
way the eyesight was lost before she 
was a month old. Not entirely lost. 
There was still a vestige of sight, 
enough so that the little girl could 
make her way about as she grew older. 
At very close range she could make 
out the faces of her friends. To the 
casual observer there was no evidence 
of the almost total blindness which 
possessed her, so nearly complete that 
friends passing her close by on the 
street remained unrecognized. Special 
glasses enabled her, with difficulty, to 
read. Schooling, education such as 
the usual child receives, remained an 
impossibility, although education she 
had. Color, as the normal person 
knows it, was—and still remains—an 
unknown quantity. The girl knew it 
only as a vibration, pleasing or other- 
wise as the colors to the normal eye 
harmonized or clashed. 

But Hazel Knapp had a voice, and 
she had a piano. Not much of a voice, 
perhaps. Probably only the usual 
voite of the usual small-town girl. 
Nor was her playing remarkable. The 
Hazel Knapp of today—now Mrs. 
William J. Luke—does not remember 
who made known to her the keys of 


A Gift of Scag 


By BRENDA LANE GIK~ Y 


the piano, or if anyone did. Th no, 
as her lack of physical vision, seen 
always a part of her life. Sh sada 
very brief period of voice culti + brut 
—with small-town disadvante —it 
could not have amounted t. very 
much. 





HAZEL KNAPP LUKE 
ee so Hazel Knapp’s one talent 


was a very ordinary one, with 
no indication that there might be 
something more in store. A slight in- 
dication, perhaps. There was a time, 
when she was eleven, when she had a 
strong desire to compose for the piano. 
0 See ee i ne ee 
| THE GARDEN OF LOVE 
To Josephine Wilson-Jones || 
(From a song by Hazel Knapp Luke.) 
LITTLE wee voice called to me, | 
“I’ve a wonderful story to tell. || 
’Tis whispered by all of the rose-buds || 
To the Butterflies down in the dell. | 
Come into the Garden of Love 
Where the bird’s note is ever so clear, 
Where roses give joy in their perfurne 
And God is always so near.” 











“*Tis the story of Life as unfolded 
| Under God’s watchful guidance and 
care, 

| He hears the wee call of the birdling, 


| He guides the lone flight of the hare. 


| You must listen to Love’s earnest 
| bidding 
| And cherish each Thought from above, 
| For all of the things of this earth- || 
| world 1} 
| Are Gifts from the Garden of Love.” 
1} Hazel Knapp Luke. 
& : eaeeioen 
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She had the theme in her mind but 
she did not know how to go about 
setting it down. Knowing nothing of 
notes or musical markings, she pro- 
cured a sheet of music and laboriously 
figured out the method of setting forth 
a composition in visual form. It was 
completed—her father procured for 
her from San Francisco a supply of 
staff-ruled paper—and sent to some 
Chicago publisher. With no acknowl- 
edgment from the house, not even the 


return of the manuscript, interest 
waned and the desire for composition 
disappeared. 


With the removal of the family to 
San Francisco bay there came wider 
interests. Eventually there came 
Hazel Knapp’s marriage. Young min- 
ing engineers are seldom wealthy, and 
this was a marriage which did not 
promise ease and luxury. Because 
engineers are possessed of roving com- 
missions it meant no little moving 
about. It meant for Hazel Knapp 
Luke the responsibilities of a home- 
maker under difficulties, the responsi- 
bilities of a mother. 

Left frequently alone, for her hus- 
band’s profession made prolonged ab- 
sences necessary, there arrived an in- 
creasing unrest. Few women can con- 
tent themselves entirely with home in- 
terests, even when not alone. Mrs. 
Luke was doubly alone, for her physi- 
cal lack enforced a certain amount of 
isolation, and with isolation came the 
desire vague and unformulated for 
something to occupy her mind. 

Along in 1921 Mr. Luke was sent by 
certain interests on a confidential mis- 
sion to Columbia, and Mrs. Luke 
joined him at Bogota. The little group 
of exiles there warmly welcomed the 
new arrivals. At the hotel where they 
stopped Mrs. Luke found the English 
speaking exiles hungry for music, the 
homeland songs. And so, lightly as 
she held her slight ability to sing and 
play, Mrs. Luke night after night sang 
and played to these homesick boys. 

One evening as she sat at the piano 
there came a knock at the door and a 
woman’s voice asking permission to 
enter and listen. “I’ve been: listening 
to you from my room for several even- 
ings, until I felt I must come.” It 
was the famous pianist, Marie Carre- 
ras, and from her Mrs. Luke received 
the first genuine encouragement she 
ever had. There was born to her in 
this out-of-the-way city of the south 
a burning desire, and with this encour- 
agement it was borne in upon her that 


(Continued on page 576) 
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A Pc tic Experiment 


OUR is not a magazine. It is a 
portfolio of experiment in which 
four individuals attempt to pre- 

sent, as a group, their latest work... . 

“FOUR will reflect a drastic work- 
shop wherein the group discuss the 
elements of life, particularly their in- 
terpretations through the medium of 
poetry. .... ; 

It was this announcement which, in 
October, 1923, introduced the initial 
number of a unique Western poetry 
journal; unique not alone because its 
content was to be confined to the work 
of its editors, but also because of this 
frank statement that it constituted a 
workshop of experiment. It may be 
assumed, then, that FOUR’S editors 
relied not entirely upon their own 
judgment as to the value of their out- 
put, but placed it before the reading 
public for final verdict. 

Now that there have been sent forth 
the four issues which make up the first 
year of the experiment it seems fitting 
that these numbers should be brought 
together and considered—as all experi- 
ments must be considered—in the light 
of final accomplishment. Have the 
editors accomplished that which they 
set out to do? Have they given to 
California, to national, literature any- 
thing of lasting value? Or if they 
have fallen short of accomplishment, 
have they laid the basis for a further 
experiment with greater chances of 
success ? 

First of all, what was it these four 
poets started out to do. It was not so 
much that they desired an outlet for 
their own creative work. This they 
already hac to a greater or lesser de- 
gree. H. Thompson Rich, the oldest 
of the quartette in point of years, had 
already received national recognition. 
A graduate of Dartmouth and with 
two summers of special work at Har- 
vard, he had a sound basis of culture. 
He had been on the staff of The Fo- 
rum, and at the time he left to join 
the army was Forum’s editor. It may 
be assumed, then, that he would not 
find it necessary to establish a new 
periodical for the sake of securing 
publication. W. H. Lench, matching 
his 27 years against Rich's 32, was 
already the editor and owner of a 
poetry journal, Pegasus—at that time 
published in San Diego. David Gro- 
kowsky, the youngest of the group, 
was editor of another poetry maga- 
zine, Caprice. Yossef Gaer alone had 
neither editorial background nor con- 
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necti n. He had, however—as had 
gaers—found no little acceptance 
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ERE MUST, then, have been an- 
ther reason for the experiment. 
matter of fact there were two. 
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no poems of length were not a mis- 
taken one. The second reason | mere- 
ly surmise. Being, three of them at 
least, of a distinctly radical type, they 
disliked the restrictions placed upon 
their verse by editorial policy and pref- 
erence. They desired to give to the 
public their creative expression with- 
out the intervention of the middleman. 
Untramelled, they would present 


“their interpretationsyof the elements, ¢ 
of life through the me@itmh pf; poetry.”* ~ 


It may be assumed that, so far as 
this second reason for the experiment 
is concerned, the venture has been a 
success. It could scarcely fail to be 
otherwise, for—if their preliminary an- 
nouncement be accepted as authority 
—a member’s contribution might or 
might not meet with the approval of 
the other three. But have they at- 
tained success as~regards the accept- 
ance by the public? 


Judging not alone from my own re- 
action to this re-reading of the first 
year’s output, but depending more 
upon that comment which has from 
time to time filtered in from readers, 
conservative and non-conservative 
alike, I feel that the group has failed 
to lastingly interest any large portion 
of its public. Those who seem to give 
their approval are of those who may 
be classed as “protestants,” opposed to 
that which is accepted by the mass, 
whatever it may be. They are of those 
who in literature correspond to the 
Ultra-Modernists in painting and 
sculpture, those who would cast aside 
all accepted standards as denying free- 
dom, yet who set up new standards 
which are infinitely more binding and 
narrow. 

Now this is not to say that in these 
numbers of FOUR I find nothing of 
value or beauty. On the contrary, 
there are many lines of intense loveli- 
ness ; many stanzas of no little beauty 
of thought and expression. Take for 
instance this sonnet of Rich's. It is 
open to criticism, no doubt, from son- 
net-purists—what sonnet is not ?—yet 
it strikes a strong and sounding note 
of dignity. and beauty. 

Le 


AUTUMN 


Slower; with autumn, movement guides 
my: teet 
Across the russet hills—and as she passes 


Her gown of scythe-blades severs the dry 





grasses 

And threshers’ whistle in the yellow 
wheat— 

While off beyond the east, the County 
Seat 

Gathers+from farm and township gala 
masses, 

And Carfival clasps hands with lads and 
lasses, ve 


Whirling them, loyer-like along the street. 
& 2b ¥ 
Once on @a,autumin night, afar, alone, 
Deep in a wood +that,was the wild birds’ 
cover, 
Hearitg the secret of each silent stone, 
In aagnship with the partridge and the 
asRlover, 
Légrfing such joy as I had never known— 
Malyement I met, and made of her my 


lover! dame" 
we’ 


That I mag; not she: accused of con- 
demning FOWR a use of ac- 
cepted form such as*the above is in 
the minority, let it be sajg@ that Lench’s 
“Lamon of«Black Moyptain” has both 
beayty and strength, qamsinging quality 
which is attained wifhout the use of 
either rhyme or meter. Grokowsky, 
too, in his “Douglas Park—Chicago,” 
presents in vers libre a notable poem, a 

(Continued on page 576) 
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The “High-Graders” 


VER IN the mine office Raw- 

lins waited expectantly for the 

return of his partner and old 
Tierney. Shorty paced the floor as rest- 
lessly as a caged lion. Now and then 
he opened the door and peered out 
across the bleak landscape towards the 
black, dimly outlined shape of the clus- 
ter of houses around the ‘Roarin’ 
Annie’ shaft head. He could discern 
their silhouette against the snow cov- 
ered mountain side beyond. Closing 
the door he resumed his nervous pac- 
ing, stopping now and then to venture 
that it was time they had returned, or 
to regret that he had allowed Staley 
to set out on such an undertaking. 
Rawlins acquiesced with nods and 
monosyllables. He was too wrought 
up for speech, yet being of a different 
temperament from Shorty he could 
sit and wait his partner’s return. He 
had not, however, failed to prepare for 
eventualities. Under his coat he had 
strapped a Smith and Wesson of the 
same type as the one Tierney carried. 


* 


By CHARLES H. SNOW 
(Concluded) 


The cylinder was full of cartridges, as 
was the belt which held the scabbard 
to his waist. Now and then Shorty 
jammed his hand into his right coat 
pocket to reassure himself that his 
reliable old automatic was there. It 
was there, fully loaded, and the oppo- 
site pocket held three full cartridge 
clips. They waited. Half an hour 
passed, thirty-five minutes, forty min- 
utes, the clock upon the wall told them 
forty-five minutes. 

Physically Tolliver and Burke were 


much alike. Both were tall and spare; 
their contrast was in their com- 
plexions. The latter was a _ pro- 


nounced blonde. His features were 
thin and aquiline, his eyes furtive and 
shifty. His loose mouth was par- 
tially hidden by a drooping walrus 
mustache. Tolliver’s mustache was 
dark and close cropped, his eyes black 
and beady, like those of a snake. His 



































“THE PROPHET”’—BY BORIS DEUTSCH 








chin was cleft, but beyond this, his 
features did not vary much from thos: 
of his co-gun man. Both men wor 
their pistol holsters under their left 
armpits. Both eschewed the moder: 
automatic type of weapon and de 
pended upon the old reliable forty 
five caliber, single action, sawed-ofi 
Colt. 

Ten minutes after Staley and Tier- 
ney descended into the ‘Roarin’ Annie 
shaft the two gunmen left the warmth 
of the Northern Saloon to make their 
next patrol of the ‘Roarin’ Annie 
‘works. They went silently, two fer- 
rets about to crawl into a rabbit war- 
ren for their anticipated prey. They 
crossed the dark, snow-covered street, 
went on past the last building to the 
beginning of the area of uncut sage 
brush. Here they paused to reclaim 
two sawed-off shot guns, which had 
been cached under a bush and covered 
with a piece of burlap. A few minutes 
more and they were flashing their elec- 
tric torches upon the footprints in the 
snow at the shaft head. 

“Somebody’s gone down,” 
pered Burke. 

“They’re our meat,” replied Tol- 
liver, as he snapped out his light. 
“There’s two of ’em, let’s get back to 
the shadow of the guard house and 
wait.” 


whis- 


Oz OTHER light was extinguished 
and the two men retired silently 
to the guard house, into which they 
stepped and began to watch through 
the open doorway. The dark interior 
screened them fully. They unbreeched 
their weapons and saw to it that the 
buckshot filled shells were in place. 
They snapped the breeches shut, threw 
off the safetys and waited. Their eyes 
were becoming inured to the darkness. 
With the assistance of the now car- 
peted earth they had a fairly good 
sight of the area surrounding the shaft 
head. 

Tierney, who in his eagerness to get 
out of the mine, had led the way up 
the ladder, raised his head cautiously 
and peered about. The earth was 
white and cold. The sky was dark and 
cloud screened. The buildings looked 
like black spectres. Staley waited 
upon the ladder below. Their lights 
had been extinguished. Tierney, re- 
assured by the cold, vacuous silence, 
climbed hastily up the remaining rungs 
of the ladder and stood upright a few 
feet from the shaft. Staley followed 
and stopped just behind the old fore- 
man. The cold air of the outer world 
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bit into their nostrils and lungs after 
the warmer heavier atmosphere of the 
mine. 

“You take the one at the left,” Tol- 
liver whispered to his confederate, 
“T’ll shoot to the right.” They raised 
their sawed off shot guns. 

“Ready,” again Tolliver whispered ; 
the grim silence was smitten by a 
deafening roar from four shot-gun 
barrels. The four reports were so 
nearly synchronized that they sounded 
as one blast. Staley and Tierney 
pitched forward upon their faces in the 
snow. The latter groaned and rolled 
to his back. His limbs twitched 
spasmodically, and he lay quiet. Staley 
had not moved from the position in 
which he first fell. 

Reloading their weapons, the two 
gunmen went forward. The shotguns 
were across their forearms, ready for 
use. Tolliver was the first to flash his 
light. It’s white rays fell upon the 
face of Terence Tierney. Blood was 
spurting from a gaping hole in the old 
man’s neck. Already the snow was 
turning crimson. 

“Plugged him,” was Tolliver’s com- 
ment, “and it’s old Tierney. Who's 
the other one?” 

Burke’s light was lit now, and they 
flashed the combined lights upon the 
other prostrate form. 

“God!” Burke cried, “It’s Staley. 
We've played hell, now.” 

Tolliver stooped and rolled the body 
over. He cursed profanely. The light 
had fallen now upon Staley’s face. 
Along his scalp blood oozed from a 
long wound. At the right of his nose 
there was a small perforation from 
which the blood was trickling, con- 
gealing from the cold into a widening 
clot. The breast of his tightly but- 
toned leathern coat was riddled with 
buckshot. 

“Dead,” Tolliver commented, rising 
and touching Staley’s inert form with 
the toe of his overshoe. 

“I reckon,” agreed Burke, “We sure 
plugged ‘em right, but I’m thinkin’ 
we might have held our fire till we 
knew who they were. We're in for 
it. 

Tolliver uttered an unprintable oath 
at this show of vacilation by Burke. 
“Hell, what’s the use of crawfishin’ 
now?” he said grimly, “The law’s on 
our side, Staley or no Staley. They 
were trespassers. We've been de- 
putised. We can say they showed 
hight. Let's see if they have any 
shootin’ irons on ’em.” 

\ hasty search revealed the Smith 
and Wesson which Tierney had car- 
ried and Staley’s automatic pistol. The 
Smith and Wesson revolver was placed 
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in Tierney’s right hand and his stif- 
fening fingers closed about its grip. 
The automatic pistol was thrown into 
the snow just beyond where Staley’s 
head rested. 

“That'll make it look like they had 
their gats out,” observed Tolliver, who 
had placed the weapons, “and we beat 
‘em to it, sabe?” 

“Si, amigo,” replied Burke, evident 
relief in his tone. “Hell,” he cried an 
instant later, “What's that?” A shout 
rang from the main street. Doorways 
opened. Other voices took up the 
clamor. Tolliver and Burke switched 
off their lights. Though the sound 
that came up to them from the town 
was but the shouting of a few human 
voices, there was something of omi- 
nous portent in it. 

“We've raised hell for sure,” said 
Burke, “and put a block under it.” 

“Maybe,” replied Tolliver coolly, 
“but we'll have to see it through.” 
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“What'll we do?” queried Burke 
breathlessly, his bravado deserting him. 

“Fall back to the guard house,” said 
his leader, “and wait for developments. 
If the alarm has been given, if they 
heard the shots and a mob comes up 
the hill, we'll have to shoot it out.” 
They fell back toward the guard house 
a few paces and stood, waiting, lis- 
tening. 

Jimmy Rawlins could no longer en- 
dure his chair. He had risen and was 
standing in the open doorway of the 
mine office, when the reports of the 
combined shotguns reverberated 
among the hills. With a roar like 
that of a wounded animal, he was off 
in the direction fom which the sound 
had come. Shorty, who had still been 
pacing the floor, was through the door 
an instant later. Already Rawlins 
was yards away. Shorty, who was the 
fleeter, sped after him. Rawlins had 
crossed the first sma!l gully and was 
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ascending its opposite slope when his 
legs were gripped by some one from 
behind. Together the two men rolled 
back into the snowdrift at the bottom 
of the gully. 

Impetuous as Shorty usually was, 
his presence of mind had been the first 
to assert itself. 

“Wait a minute,” Shorty managed 
to make himself heard as he wallowed 
with Rawlins in the snow, “You'll go 
over there and get killed. The dam- 
age is already done.” Rawlins ceased 
struggling, struck by the logic of 
Shorty’s breathless contention. He 
clambered ‘to his feet. Shorty had 
leaped erect and continued. “Let’s go 
through town and give the alarm. 
We’ve got to have help,” he ended in 
a moan. Rawlins dashed up the slope 
and made off towards the end of the 
main street, Shorty at his side. Shorty 
swerved towards the first saloon, threw 
open one of its swinging doors and 
shouted, “Boys, there’s been a killin’ 
at the ‘Roarin’sAnnie’; come on.” He 
was off before’the door had ceased its 
oscillations; the saloon was disgorg- 
ing its startled contents into the street. 
Rawlins had rished into a restaurant 
and given’ the alarm, was out again 
and running as Shorty swerved into 
the Northern Saloon and repeated his 
shout. The import of his frenzied 
words filtered into the brains of the 
soberest of the crowd. A cry arose, 
which swelled into a roar. The double 
doors were torn from their hinges as 
the crowd fought its way through to 
the open street. The alarm had been 
given now. It would spread of its 
own momentum. Shorty dashed off 
across the street, past the Tin Can. 
For once he was thankful that Bar- 
bara and Ann were not there. Raw- 
lins was at his side now. Their pace 
was slackening. Their wind was giv- 
ing out after the first exciting sprint. 
The crowd streamed after them, shout- 
ing, clamoring for details, but follow- 
ing blindly. Doors banged along the 
street. From the dead silence of. the 
cold deserted street had come, all 
within a few seconds, pandemonium, 
a howling mob ready to follow any 
leader and think afterwards. 


Sa poe and Burke stood, listening 
to the roar below them. They 
could see the vanguard of the mob 
running up the snowy slope. They 
fell back to the protection of the small 
guard house. Shorty and Rawlins 


were first to gain the dump, but barely 
ahead of some of the fresher runners. 
They paused for but an instant and 
saw the two dark things upon the 
snow at the shaft head. 


They rushed 
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forward. The guard house door was 
shut and barred, leaving Tolliver and 
Burke a vision of the scene through 
the one small window. 

Shorty was the first to reach the 
fallen men. He stooped and passed 
his hand over Tierney’s face. It was 
already turning cold. He vaulted the 
body and crouched beside Staley’s 
form. He touched the face. It had a 
warmth that had been missing in the 
other. His hand was smeared with 
blood which was running from the 
wound beside Staley’s nose. Without 
unbuttoning Staley’s heavy coat, 
Shorty rammed his hand beneath it, 
groping for a spot under which he 
might feel the throb of Staley’s heart. 
He held his breath. Then everything 
within him seemed to exult. He 
wanted to shout. He made no noise, 
offered no reply to the medly of 
queries thrown at him by the fast 
packing mob about him. Staley’s 
heart was beating. Shorty awoke to 
his senses at the importuning voice at 
his side. 

“Is he alive?” the voice kept reit- 
erating, over and over. Shorty identi- 
fied the voice as that of Pete Carson. 

“Sure,” replied Shorty, “Come, 
Pete, get some help. Let’s get him 
out of here and to the doctor. He'll 
freeze and die from loss of blood if 
we don’t. Tierney’s dead. Tend to 
him later.” 

Amid the rising babel a dozen voices 
verified the news of Terence Tierney’s 
passing. Four men grasped Staley’s 
unconscious form by the limbs and 
started off down the slope towards 
the main street. 

Shorty held one of Staley’s arms; 
Rawlins carried his part of the bur- 
den by a leg. Four other men, more 
reluctantly, had taken up the lifeless 
form of old Terence and plodded be- 
hind. A few of the mob trudged 
along but the majority remained at 
the scene of the killing. Shorty had 
passed the word quietly to Pete Carson 
to remain there till the murderers had 
been smoked out. One of the men of 
the mob had located Tolliver and 
Burke in the guard house. 

Doctor Hart, who was an intimate 
friend of Staley’s, met the bearers as 
they came into the main street. He 
had retired for the night, when the 
clamor of the mob awoke him. He 
had dressed hurriedly, ascertained the 
cause of the clamor and made off as 
fast as his lean old legs would carry 
him for the scene of the crime. He 
turned now and led the way silently 
towards his office, half a block down 
the street. His was a simple office, 
operating room, consulting room, and 











dispensary all in one. Doctor Hart 
adjusted his operating table and mo 
tioned for Staley’s body to be placed 
upon it. Tierney’s remains were 
placed upon the floor. 

The doctor bent over the old fore- 
man, felt the pulse and made a super- 
ficial examination of the wounds in 
Tierney’s neck. He arose, shook his 
head and said, “Dead, Jugular and 
Carotid artery cut. God alone can 
help him.” 

“He'll need more than that,” mut- 
tered Shorty Dain. 

“He’s settled in full,” replied Raw- 
lins. 

The doctor was by this time attend- 
ing Staley. A hurried examination of 
the scalp and facial wounds must have 
convinced him that they were not fatal, 
for he began to unbutton the leather 
coat. He did not, however, remove 
the coat entirely, but after unbutton- 
ing it threw back the heavy wool-lined 
folds. A number of leaden buckshots 
rattled to the floor. Doctor Hart broke 
the awesome silence with a deep 
chuckle. Then he bent his ear to 
Staley’s heart. Even before he raised 
his head he was smiling. 

“He'll get well,” he announced, 
“barring infection. If it hadn’t been 
for that heavy coat he’d have been 
riddled like a sieve. That sheepskin 
and the heavy wool stopped the buck- 
shot.” Even as the doctor finished 
speaking, Shorty bolted through the 
open door. Rawlins and the remain- 
der of the crowd which had trailed the 
bearers, followed. 

This small mob was rushing back 
towards the shaft head of ‘The Roar- 
in’ Annie’ to swell the one there to 
more formidable proportions, when 
some one shouted, “Where’s Joe Bul- 


lard? He’s the man that’s responsible 
for all this. Where is he? Let’s get 
him.” 


Instantly the mob halted and the 
members began to debate. New ones. 
roused from their early beds or called 
by delayed news carriers from distant 
cabins, began to swell the throng. 

“Where’s Bullard? Where's Bul- 
lard?” Again the man shouted his 
question and supplemented it with, 
“Let me get the ——,” he concluded 
with a terrible oath. Other men 
caught up the question and repeated 
the oath with many variations. The 
chorus rose and fell. Silence once 
more, ominous silence. 

“What's that?” shouted a man, who 
came up puffing. 

“Where’s Joe Bullard?” replied th 
nearest member of the mob.. “\We 
want Joe Bullard. Have you seen J0« 
Bullard?” 
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“Saw him not five minutes ago,” 
shouted the new comer. “He was go- 
in’ down the road in his automobile 
faster’n the devil beatin’ tan bark, 
makin’ the snow fly. No, I ain’t wrong. 
There ain’t no other man in this camp 
got a big runabout like Joe Bullard. It 
was him all right.” 

Shorty had heard this plainly. It 
recalled all his old enmity toward this 
man. He instantly abandoned the idea 
of revenge against the actual murder- 
ers. Bullard was the man responsible 
for the deed. He was the man to reck- 
on with. 

“Hey, you, Jimmy,” Shorty shouted 
after Rawlins, who had begun to make 
his way up the slope, “Come back here 
and help me.” Rawlins stopped, hesi- 
tated and came back. 

“You guys,”’ Shorty addressed the 
others, “Go up there and stick with 
them killers till hell freezes over, or 
get em. I’m goin’ after Bullard. Send 
Pete Carson down here as soon as 
hell’ll let you. I want him. Move.” 


© HE MAIN STREET was all but de- 
serted as Shorty and Rawlins 
regained it. Only a few of the timor- 
ous remained. They hung round the 
saloon doors, or in the street, awaiting 
news. At sight of Shorty and Rawlins 
they came running up, clamoring for 
details. Shorty replied to their wild 
questions with curses. He was head- 
ing for the Tin Can. It was deserted 
when he entered. Even Harvey, the 
night cook, had joined the mob. Rawl- 
ins followed Shorty, wonderingly, but 
trusting in the latter’s ability to carry 
on. 

“Get some water outside, enough to 
fill my radiator,” Shorty ordered Rawl- 
ins. “I'll go up and get the old bus 
started. Have the water ready to pour 
in when I come down. Move!” he fin- 
ished imperiously, as he had done a few 
minutes previously. Taking a kettle 
of boiling water from the range, Shorty 
went out the side door in the direction 
of the shed where his old car was 
housed, some hundred yards distant. 

Reaching the shed, Shorty did not 
pause to unlock the door. With his 
chilled hand, this would have been an 
unwonted delay. Setting down the 
kettle, he ripped the flimsy door from 
its hinges by sheer strength and let it 
fall. He ran round the car, feeling 
his way in the dark, and kicking the 


tires. He uttered a sigh of thanks as 
he kicked the last one. They were all 
inflated. 


It required but a few seconds to 
light his lamps. He worked swiftly, 


knowing his car in the dark as well as 
most men knew theirs in daylight, for 
the lamps cast their light straight out, 
over the fallen door. 


He felt the oil 


gauge. He raised the front cushion, 
unscrewed the filler cap, thrust a 
finger into the gasoline tank and felt 
it touch the cold liquid. He replaced 
the filler cap. Next he had the hood 
up, and was pouring the hot water 
over the intake manifold. When about 
half of the kettle’s contents had been 
emptied, he set it down and rushed to 
the crank. The car had stood idle for 
so long that with its inertia and the 
cold, every joint in it was stiff. It re- 
quired all Shorty’s dexterous strength 
to spin the motor. It sputtered, shot 
sporadically, then roared one long stac- 
catoed exhaust from the open cut-out. 
In sheer joy at his good fortune in 
finding the car in running order, he 
grabbed the half-filled kettle and cast 
it far into the street, shouting after it, 
“Get out of the way and let somebody 
run who can.” The next instant Shorty 
was in his seat, the old car was out of 
the shed, shooting on, its white light 
beam falling whiter upon the snowy 
earth before it. 

As Shorty drew up before the Tin 
Can, Pete Carson came running from 
the direction of the “Roarin’ Annie’ 
shaft. He had come in response to 
Shorty’s summons. A whispered word 
with Shorty, and Pete dashed off in 
the direction of his cabin. The weak 
sisters gathered about as Shorty filled 
the radiator. Some were silent and 
fearful. Others offered advice and en- 
couragement. Still others called down 
maledictions upon Joe Bullard’s head 
and swore to what they would do to 
him if he was ever brought back to 
camp. Shorty gave his attention to 
the radiator. 

“Jimmy,” he said, “there are two 
big coats in the tonneau. Put one of 
them on, and give me the other one. 
My mittens are under the front cush- 
ion.” Rawlins was carrying out the 
order when another man emerged from 
the open door of the Northern Saloon. 
He was a small man, swathed in a big 
fur coat, and a fur cap encased his 
head. In his right, mittened hand, 
he trailed a shot gun. As he crossed 
the street it was seen that he was Slim 
Daly, the man who ran the wheel in 
the Northern Saloon. 

“Well?” Shorty inquired, a little 
surprised as Daly halted, “What does 
this mean, Slim, goin’ duck huntin’?” 

“I’m hep to where you're going,” re- 
plied the little gambler, ‘and I’m goin’ 
along.” 

“But I don’t quite get you, Slim,” 
Shorty said. “Why do you want to 
gor” 

“I’ve always had a liking for you, 
Shorty, for being a square guy. I’m 
going along on that account, that’s all.” 

“Thanks,” replied Shorty. “In that 
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case, you're welcome. Pile in the back. 
We'll be off as soon as Pete comes.” 

At this juncture a woman rounded 
the opposite corner and ran toward the 
car. It was Ann Dorr. As she en- 
tered the range of the car’s lamps, their 
light fell upon her face, making it ap- 
pear coldly white and ghastly. She 
looked old, almost aged and haggard. 

“Jimmy,” she cried. Jimmy was at 
her side. She clutched him frantically. 

“What’s the matter, little girl?” he 
said tenderly. “Don’t you want me to 
go? You know where I am going, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied half hyster- 
ically. “I’ve known something terrible 
was happening ever since the noise 
commenced. Yes, for the love of God, 
go and get him, Jimmy,” she paused 
and clutched him more tightly. 

“Why, what’s the matter, dear?” he 
asked. 

“Barbara is gone, Jimmy,” she re- 
plied hoarsely. “TI can’t find her any- 
where. She went out a quarter of an 
hour ago, at the first noises, and she 
hasn't come back. She put on her big 
coat and her tam and said she was not 
going to remain in the house and be 
scared to death. I was too frightened 
to follow. I’ve been with Mrs. Carson 
till Pete came and told us where you 
were going.” 

“Oh, she’s all right,” Jimmy said re- 
assuringly. “She'll turn up as soon 
as the excitement is over. Look around 
and you'll find her. Good bye.” He 
kissed her and drew her to him, then 
released her and sprang into the car 
beside Shorty, who was now at the 
wheel. Shorty had heard. He did not 
speak. His mouth seemed set into a 
thin immobile line. His eyes only saw 
the white stretch of street over which 
the lamps’ rays fell. 

Pete Carson came hurrying round 
the corner, tagged by his wife. 

“Where is Barbara? Rawlins asked 
as they stopped beside the machine. 
“Look out for her, won’t you?” 

“You'll be the ones to look out for 
her,” Mrs. Carson tersely replied. Then 
she addressed her husband. 

“Pete,” she said, “if you don't fetch 
that four flushin’ skunk of a Joe Bul- 
lard back and help hang him by the 
neck, you’re a widow, see?’’ Pete must 
have seen, for he kissed ner and 
climbed into the seat beside Slim Daly. 
He shoved his Winchester down into 
the crevice of the cushion with a “I 
don’t think we'll need it for a while. 
Makes my fingers cold holdin’ it.” The 
car had begun to coast down the grade, 
with no sound but the squealing of the 
powdery snow beneath the wheels. 

Where the road left the lower en- 
virons of the town, the tracks of 
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another automobile showed in the 
snowy surface of the road. Shorty 
Dain chuckled uncannily, and turned 
to Rawlins. 

“Jimmy,” he remarked dryly, “a 
long time ago I remember sayin’ that I 
could roll the rubber off Bullard’s tires 
on any road in any kind of weather. 
I wonder how far he expects to beat 
me when he has to break the trail 
through this much snow. 

Rawlins made no answer. He was 
wondering just what sort of a man this 
companion of his was. 


’ “ 


HE MAJORITY of the men trapped 

for high-grading had been in the 
saloons along the main street when 
Shorty and Rawlins gave the alarm. 
They followed like sheep after a bell 
wether as Shorty led the way to the 
‘Roarin’ Annie’ shaft. Here was a 
pleasant diversion from the thought of 
their disgrace and humiliation. Theirs 
was but one manifestation of one of 
the multiple phases of human psychol- 
ogy. The sight of the two still forms 
lying in the snow at the mouth of the 
shaft made these same men, and their 
innocent associates, into a sullen, mut- 
tering mob. 

With the removal of the two bodies, 
the mob broke into groups, which split 
and reformed into other groups as its 
members circulated about, talking in 
low, ominous tones, exchanging views, 
giving, taking advice. Unconsciously 
most of them drew back out of range 
of the guard house in which the two 
gun men were entrenched. This small 
structure was still and dark, standing 
like a black blot upon the white of the 
trampled snow about it. 

Stragglers kept coming up the hill 
to join the mass. They whispered 
questions and received whispered re- 
plies. Almost a complete silence fell. 
Some of the men tramped hurriedly 
to and fro, or swung their arms to 
stimulate circulation. Even those of the 
mob who were half drunk were silent. 
The cold, the sight of the two stricken 
men, and the proximity of the killers 
had sobered them. It was the reaction. 
The brain of the mob was dormant. 
It waited for that dominating entity, 
which would arise from its collective 
brain and guide it to action or retreat. 

A man started off down the trail to- 
wards town. Another followed, and 
another. It seemed as if this angry, 
resentful demonstration was going to 
end in a fiasco as far as taking the 
murderers was concerned, when a man 
sprang from the group which stood 
nearest the shaft. He strode for some 
paces till he was almost upon the spot 
where the two men had fallen. His 
back was towards the guard house. He 
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was within easy range of its dominat- 
ing guns. Even in the darkness, illum- 
inated only by the reflection from the 
snowy earth, it could be seen that he 
was a towering figure. He raised his 
arms aloft, and spoke in a voice com- 
patible with his stature. 

“Men,” the voice boomed, and 
though most of those present recog- 
nized the voice as that of Ted Jarvis, 
none had ever before heard this reso- 
nant quality in its deep tones. Jarvis 
was a big young miner from Montana. 





ic i) 
THE ROAD TO BETHANY 
O* little road to Bethany, 
Where last the Master trod, 


All other roads may lead to Rome, 
But yours leads up to God. 





Where now the gloom of Calvary, 
The cross, the nails, the spears, 
The crown of thorns that bound His 
brow, 
The drip of bloody tears? 


Along the road to Bethany, 
The past is but a dream— 
The candlelight of Bethlehem 
The world’s eternal Gleam! 


Oh, little road to Bethany, 
Where last the Master trod, 
All other roads may lead to Rome, 
But yours leads up to God. 


—Charles G. Blanden. © 
&) 




















He was one of the thirteen men who 
had stripped clear of all guilt at the 
Sultana change room that afternoon, 
a miner, but not a thief. 

“Men,” he reiterated, “what are we 
going to do?” His answer was _ noth- 
ing more than a muttering of the mob. 
They were waiting for him to tell them 
what to do. “What are we going to 
do?” He repeated the question and 
there followed a few seconds of tense 
silence. The men drew in a little closer. 
Jarvis began to speak once more, 
evenly, but loud and forcefully. 

“Boys,” he said, “TI’ll tell you what 
we are going to do. We are going to 
take those two killers out of that little 
dog house and give them a trial, and 
if they are guilty, we’re going to at- 
tend to them. It’s a case of law and 
order, and we’re the law in this camp. 
Bill Staley was our friend. Some of 
you robbed him but he was your friend 
just the same. If one of you men had 
gone to Bill Staley when you were 
broke, down and out, and on your last 
pins, would he have helped you? 
Would he? Answer me. Would he 
have helped you, as I know he has 
helped women and children and sick 
kids, and what’s more, he would not 
have shouted the fact from the house 
tops. He was that kind of a man, like 
his partner, Jimmy Rawlins. Who 
carried the broke men in this town? 


Who fed the hoboes? Who helped 
them that couldn’t help themselves? 
Bill Staley! And he has been killed. 
Why? Because he was trying to show 
you fellows, you damned thieving high- 
graders, up. That’s why!” The mob 
was surging now, coming in closer 
The leader it had been waiting for had 
materialized, and it was eager for 
orders. 

“What are we going to do about it?” 

“Tell us.” “Put us hep,” were some 
of the queries hurled at Jarvis. The 
mob was forming a compact mass, now 
oblivious of the men in the guard 
house, a shot from which would have 
killed half a score at the close range. 

“I told you,” thundered Jarvis. 
“We're going to take those men out 
and if they’re guilty, we’re going to 
hang them. Surround that house.” 

From the manner in which he 
snapped the order, he might have been 
a captain of industry about to put his 
men through their paces on drill 
parade. “Surround it!’ The mob 
broke, most of its members swerving 
around to the blank sides of the guard 
house. A few remained near Jarvis 
who did not move. He was in direct 
line of fire from the one window of 
the guard house, from which a spurt 
of fire and buck shot might belch at 
any instant. The mob waited for its 
next command. Jarvis stepped away 
from his few companions to a spot 
nearer the guard house. 

“Come out,” he shouted. “Come out, 
and lay down your guns.” 

“We'll shoot the first man_ that 
makes another move,” the answer came 
from inside the small house. 

“All right,” said Jarvis, ‘“‘shoot. 
I’m going to make a move.” He did 
move and to a spot around to the right 
side of the guard house, within ten feet 
of it. 

He stooped, and taking up a large 
rock, hurled it at the small frame 
structure. It struck with a resounding 
bang, which must have been thunder- 
ous to the ears of those inside. 

“How does that sound to you, in 
there?’ Jarvis demanded. There was 
no answer. “I just wanted to give you 
a sample of what was to come,” re- 
sumed Jarvis. “If you don’t come out 
and lay down your guns, we're going 
to put a box of dynamite under your 
little nest and give you a lift. You'll 
need it, for it'll be as much of a boost 
toward heaven as you'll ever get.” 


"tesa was the sound of voices in 
earnest conversation within, then 
a moment of silence, and Tolliver 
called, “We're comin’ out.” 
“All right, come,” replied Jarvis, 
“and don’t try any monkey business.” 
(Continued on page 556) 
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A Page of Verse 


BURRO BELLS 


ty: is starkly fierce 
And death runs swift 
Where white sands drift 
Under a dead-white sky. 


THE ROUND-UP 
Op on the saddles, we’re off and 


away— 

We tackle some mighty wild critters today ; 

They’ve been on the range since the first of 
last March, 

And cowboys that know ’em say, “Plenty 
’o starch!” 


There’s some bucking and plunging and 
snorts o’ cayuse, 
But they know, from the start, that it’s not 


any use; 

The saddles are on, and the cinches pulled 
tight— 

A gray cloud of dust, and they’re all out 
of sight. 

Oh, the tang and the thrill of a wild cattle- 
ride— 

The broncos, full-galloping, free in their 
stride ; 

The creak of the leather, the thud of the 
feet; 

The sweep of the landscape, all hazy with 
heat! 


The sing of the lariat hurled through the 
air, 


The tug of the rope, as the noose settles 
square; 

The critters that run, and the critters that 
fight ; 


To the heart of the cowman it’s all a de- 
light. 


Then the quiet ride home, that is easy and 
slow, 

The herd plodding on, with their heads 
swinging low. 

Bright colors fade out from the darkening 
sky, 

And thousands of stars are a-glitter on 
high. 

—Alfred Stuart Myers 


AFTER THE WEEKS OF RAIN 


ot all the thrills belong to May and 
June. 

After two weeks of rain, there came a day 

Sun-drenched, as if the pointer had spun 
round 

And stopped too soon 

At bees and birds, and sun and honey- 
bloom, 

Water glistened everywhere 

And blew around the mountain 

In a breath of white; 

But in the angle of the wall 

From the ground 

There came intoxicating warmth, of sun 

That glowed upward through the toes. 

The scent of loquat-flowers 

Was in the air 

And the hum of bees, trafficking in their 
sweet. 

Myriads of birds stirred the leafless trees 

And livened the bare earth, 

Their industry resumed 

As if no sodden skies had intervened 

Between the joyous days of June 

And this one day of throbbing understream 

Carrying the heart-measure of songs and 
dreams, 

And memories,— 

And honey-bloom, 

After two weeks of rain. 

—Ethel Brodt Wilson. 





Here, who would pierce 
Her screen of copper veils, 
The desert mercilessly tries, 
If found to her liking 

Hails 

Them her children forever. 


Avowed by her they go 

Across her saffron face, 

Over her level sweeps, 

Beyond the red rimmed mesas, 
Down black defiles of a lava flow, 
Out of the yellow-green haze, 
Through blue bronze nights 

And white gold days 

To olive-grey distances 

Where far in the desert’s reaches 
Are little mesas scattered about 
Like small round tables on a floor. 


Mauve evening settles on filmy wings 

And the heart of the desert stirs and sings 

To the vast blue vault of night, 

To the chiseled silver of a moon-bathed 
night— 

Or is it the mockingbird 

That is heard? 


A furtive grey light threads the East, 
Then dull green dawn; 

Pale crimson deepens on far mountain tops, 
And the blue bronze night is gone. 


The desert now is a colorful bowl, 
Refreshing and cool. 


Then crimson turns to palest gold, 
The sun lies hot in a yellow sky, 
Coolness and freshness wither and die— 


Day comes 

To a dead-white world, 
To dead-white mountains 
Under a dead-white sky. 


Fall the olive-green draperies of aficrnoon 
And night comes soon. 


Here, whom the desert has sounded merci- 
lessly 

And found to her liking 

Shall hear 

Afar on the top of the hill 

And near, 

Down by the oasis spring, 

Clear notes of burro bells— 


Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle 

In silver-blue silence; 

Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle 

In a great white pool of peace. 


—Annice Calland 


PERIOD 


HEN I have anything now to say, I shall 
say it, 
And until then, I shall be as silent as a tree; 
A tree that feels itself heavy with blossom, 
But knows not what its summer may be. 
If I cannot bear sound fruit and worth the 
plucking, 
Why should I shake my branches emptily? 
Until I have that to tell which must be 
uttered, 
Let me be silent as a waiting tree. 
—Miriam Allen deFord 





VAGRANT FANCIES 


IND-SWEPT 
And treacherous. 
A treeless, barren waste 
Lies the grim, threatening, silent 
Desert. 
** 
Fragrant 
Roses blooming 
Behind a high stone wall. . . 
Two sweethearts in an old-fashioned 
Garden, 
oe 
Black smokes 
and throbbing sounds. . . 
Foul odors, heartless mobs, 
Human derelicts, blind beggars, 
Cities. 
** 
June nights, 
An old garden, 
A bashful pilgrim moon, 
Sweet perfume of hidden roses 
And Thee. 
oe 


Soft winds, 

Phosphoric lights, 

Musical, lazy waves, 

A boat slowly drifting with the tide 
And Thee. 

ee 


High hills, 

White silken clouds, 

Songs of running waters, 

A moss-grey cabin built of logs 
And Thee. 


eee 


—E,. Richard Shipp 








WRITTEN IN AN OLD LEDGER 
(D3 the leaves of this ledger are 


yellow with age— 
Like an old album verse runs my prayer 
And the figures I write here are dull 
on the page, 
Then God grant that I may be else- 
where. 


That some one must keep up the books 
I well know, 

And balance them page after page, 

And figure-by-figure the dull profits 


show, 

But .... that is not my heritage. 

God, give me the courage to follow my 
gleam 

To success....to delight... . or 
despair. J 

Let me die, if I must, in pursuit of a 
dream— 


But not in this old office chair. 
—Joy O’Hara 


MAGIC 


RDS—words—you are such magic 
things . . 


Thoughts, you are more wonderful 
than words. 

I know not where you come from 

Nor where you go—but that your 
wings 

Bring you to harbor as the wings of 
birds 

Bring them flying from distant lands . . 

So come my thoughts flitting to my 
hands. . 

And how they come—no one under- 
stands. . . 


—~Ruth Harwood 








THE HIGH-GRADERS 


(Continued from. page 554) 


The two men stepped from the door- 
way. Jarvis advanced and disarmed 
them, taking their shot guns, laying 
them aside and going over their cloth- 
ing with the thoroughness.of a police 
officer till he located the two heavy re- 
volvers under their arm pits. He held 
one of these weapons in each hand. 
Tolliver and Burke stood sullenly, 
waiting. At a signal from Jarvis, the 
mob closed in. He ordered two of the 
men to take up the shot guns and stand 
guard. 

“Break into the hoist house and get 
a can of gasoline,” Jarvis commanded. 
“We're going to have some light.” A 
score of men broke to obey the order. 
There was the sound of rending wood 
and iron as the hoist-house door was 
ripped off. At Jarvis’ orders the can 
of gasoline was punctured and poured 
upon the snow half way between the 
hoist-house and the shaft. He took a 
piece of paper from his pocket, lighted 
it and tossed it into the gasoline sat- 
urated snow. It flickered and sputtered 
for a few seconds. Then there was a 
puff and roar and a mighty flame lit 
up the surrounding region, even made 
the buildings along the main street 
dimly and fantastically visible. The 
faces of Tolliver and Burke appeared 
strangely white in the unnatural light. 
They were led to a spot nearer the fire, 
which was sputtering as the flame 
licked the oil from the melting snow. 
It was a light which would endure 
for some time because of the volume 
of its fuel, which had permeated the 
broken rock of the dump beneath the 
snow. The earth was‘ soon bare for 
some distance around the fire. The 
men closed in, in a silent, waiting ring. 
The two men with shot guns stood, one 
at either side with the guns’ muzzles 
on the murderers. 

“Did you shoot Bill Staley and old 
Tierney?” Jarvis asked the accused 
men. 

“We shot*somebody,” replied Tol- 
liver evasively. “They were comin’ out 
of the shaft. They’d been high-gradin’, 
We had our orders to shoot. We done 
our duty.” 

“Tt-was a hell of a duty,” said Jarvis 
solemnly, “and you did it well. You 
killed Bill Staley, the best man that a 
man ever worked for; and you killed 
old Terence Tierney. Tierney was a 
thief. Every man that worked at the 
Sultana knows that. He held them all 
up for tribute. He tried to hold me up, 
but I wouldn’t stand for it, but his life 
was as valuable to him as yours is to 
you.” 

If the news of Doctor Hart’s verdict 
that Staley would live had reached the 
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mob, none of its members vouchsafed 
the information. They were the jury, 
hearing the evidence, not offering it. 

“Boys,” Jarvis swung about so that 
his words encompassed the entire jury, 
“what are we going to do with these 
two men?” He ended by pointing to 
Tolliver and Burke. 

“Hang ‘em,” shouted a dozen or 
more men. 

“String ‘em up,” cried others. 

“Haul ’em up to the gallows frame 
there and let ’em dangle,” still others 
replied, raising their arms to the light- 
ed frame which stood above the shaft. 

The unanimous decision subsided in- 
to a subdued murmur, and then into 
complete silence. 

“Men,” began Jarvis, facing Tolliver 
and Burke, “it is the verdict that you 
be hanged. I will add, by the neck, 
till you are damned good and dead. 
You've got it comin’.” A shout of ap- 
probation broke from the men of the 
circle, rose and swelled and died away 
to silence once more. 

“Have you anything to say for your- 


selves?” Jarvis again addressed the 
two murderers. Burke was shaking 
palpibly. Tolliver was straight and 
sullen. 


“No,” he replied, “we done our 
duty. Joe Bullard told us to shoot 
the first man we caught foolin’ around 
and ask questions afterward. It 
wouldn’t have done any good to ask 
questions.” 

“Then,” said Jarvis, “in that case, 
there is nothing to do but carry out 
the judgment of the court. You didn’t 
have to murder just because Joe Bul- 
lard told you to. I’m sorry to say it, 
but I think the world will be better off 
without you two, and it’s a cinch that 
your presence will never pollute 
heaven. Boys, take ‘em.” The mob 
moved inward. 

“Stop,” shouted a voice from the 
outer edge of the ring. “Stop, I tell 
you, stop. Let the law take its course.” 
The mob, impulsive, stayed its forward 
swing. A man was fighting his way 
into the inner circle. He came through 
and stood, white-haired and frail, look- 
ing about him till his eyes should have 
become inured to the light. He was 
Jerry Stokes, the venerable Justice of 
the Peace. 

“Boys,” he began, “this ain't no way 
to act. We've got law. Let it take its 
course. If these men are guilty, they'll 
be punished.” 

“To hell with the law,” replied Jar- 
vis, “we’re the law this time, and it’s 
going to take its course; get him out, 
boys.” Three men grasped the now 
struggling Justice of the Peace and 
forcibly carried him outside the circle. 

“Where's the constable?” demanded 


’ 
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Jarvis. “We might as well take care 
of him, while we’re about it.” 

The question was relayed to Stokes, 
who replied that the constable was at 
the telephone office trying to get the 
Winona sheriff on the line, but that the 
line was down. Joe Lambert, the sher- 
iff, had a short time previously found 
out this fact, when he had attempted 
to communicate The High-Gradin’ 
Kid’s confession to the owners of the 
Sultana Mine. 

“Two of you fellows go down and 
watch him,” ordered Jarvis. “Block 
him in the telephone office and hold 
him there till I tell you to let him out.” 
Two men broke ranks and went swiftly 
down the trail in the direction of town. 

There was a terrible grimness in the 
silence which followed the venerable 
judge’s exit from the scene. The now 
subsiding flames cast a flickering fan- 
tasy over the faces of the men about 
it. They were serious, set faces. This 
was not a time for facetiousness nor 
levity. Not a man spoke. Suddenly, 
as if executing an order, a man de- 
tached himself from the outer circle 
and ran toward the hoist-house. 
minute later he reappeared carrying a 
large coil of rope which was quickly 
cut into two equal lengths. Holding 
an end of each the man strode towards 
the head frame and began ascending 
one of the cleated angle braces. Still 
with the two ropes securely held, he 
climbed out upon the first cross mem- 
ber of the frame and slipped one of the 
ropes over the timber, playing it out 
till the end dangled to the ground. 
This was caught by another man be- 
low, who began tying the knot. The 
man above slid farther over and 
dropped the end of the other rope. The 
one below had finished fashioning the 
first noose. He caught the second 
swinging end and began making th« 
second noose. 


pe LIGHT fell flickeringly upon 
another rope, this a steel one. It 
was the hoisting cable, which stretched 
from the engine drum within the hoist 
house and passed over the iron sheave 
which was between the two hemp 
ropes thrown over the cross timber of 
the head frame. Passing the sheave, 
the end of the steel cable fell to where 
it was attached to the heavy ore bucket, 
which rested upon its trunnions in the 
notches of the ends of the sloping skid- 
way. The majority of these men were 
practical miners. They needed few or- 
ders in such work as they were pre- 
paring for. A man loosened the hook 
from the bail of the ore bucket. Anoth- 
er assisted him to raise the trunnions 
out of the holding notches, and the 
steel bucket was sent bumping and 
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clattering down the shaft. Its arrival 
at the bottom was announced by a 
heavy thud. 

The man who had loosened the hook 
from the ore bucket bent the cable into 
the form of a small loop, snapped the 
steel hook over the line, completing 
the circle, and fastened the hook lock. 
He left the steel noose dangling and 
stepped back. 

“That'll do for Joe Bullard,” he an- 
nounced. “He’s the main guy in this 
thing. It’s only fair that he have the 
best rope and the center of the stage, 
too. Talk about a man bein’ hoisted 
on his own petard. Well,” he con- 
cluded laconically, “Joe'll go up on his 
own rope.” 


Gyror'y did not set the pace, which 
might have been expected of a 
man out for the administration of jus- 
tice or the satisfaction of his desire 
for revenge. He let the car coast down 
the long incline grade till it reached 
the main canyon. Here he kicked over 
the switch, and with the car in second 
gear, started the motor by the simple 
method of letting in the clutch. He 
traversed the narrow canyon grade 
carefully, though there was little neces- 
sity for over-caution because the car 
ahead had broken the track, forming 
two deep ruts in which the snow was 
packed hard. 

Even though the average grade was 
a gentle descent, Shorty took most of 
it on second gear. He was not going 
to force the running now. He was not 
unlike a lanky hound setting down to 
an all day chase in pursuit of a fleeing 
wolf. Time would tell. Somewhere 
out ahead Bullard was the wolf, flee- 
ing, no doubt frantically. Out there 
too, Shorty knew was a long road, the 
level stretches of which were overlaid 
by snow from an inch to a foot in 
depth, while in the drifts it would be 
piled to two thirds the height of an 
automobile wheel. Bullard would have 
to face these drifts first, breast his way 
through them or founder, and wait for 
morning or shovel his way out. 

As the road curved the lights swept 
the sides of the narrow arroyo, ac- 
centuating the sepulchral whiteness of 
the snowy earth and making the sage 
brush stand out with ghostly grayness. 
The path of the fleeing car led on, 
plainly visible in the ray of the advanc- 
ing light. They rounded the sharp 
curve. Shorty started almost imper- 
ceptibly. Here was the spot where he 
had first met Barbara Conners and 
Ann Dorr, the place on which he had 
first thrashed Joe Bullard for his in- 
solence. Shorty pressed the throttle. 
The car leaped past this memorable 
spot, now so horribly recalled, for out 





there in the somewhere ahead went Joe 
Bullard, and Shorty knew that with 
him was Barbara Conners. He ground 
his teeth and sent the car at the stiff, 
short ascent before it. The light 
showed the snow thereabouts trampled 
and torn. 

“He’s had some trouble here,” re- 
marked Rawlins. 

“Had to put on his chains. Got half 
way up and had to back down and put 
‘em on,” Shorty explained, finishing 
as his car swept over the rise, when 
he added, “Bullard don’t know how to 
shoot ’em at the grades. We've gained 
about five minutes on him here.” 

He was easing the car down the 
opposite grade. The road for some dis- 
tance was nearly straight, and for its 
visible length extended the trail of the 
car ahead. Ten minutes later, Shorty 
was making the climb out of the arroyo 
to the old overland trail. He negotiated 
the short grade without having to put 
on skid chains, thanks to the broken 
track. Under the snow the road was 
hard, packed by half a century of traf- 
fic. Its ruts were cut deep, obviating 
all dangers from side slips. Shorty 
shut off his motor and listened. He 
extinguished the lights, that he might 
have a better view of the road ahead. 
He heard and saw nothing save the 
whistling of the freezing wind, and 
the white line between the gray brush, 
stretching ahead. Before relighting his 
lamps, he thrashed his arms about to 
bring the blood circulating up to as 
nearly normal as he could. He rubbed 
his nose and cheeks with his mittened 
hand. The other passengers had 
alighted and were stamping about, 
flailing their arms, rubbing their faces. 
Shorty relit the lamps and sprang into 
his seat. 

“Get in,” he shouted, “we're goin’ 
to roll.” The other three men hastily 
resumed their seats. He pressed the 
button. The engine started upon com- 
pression. 

Upon a treacherous road, Shorty 
Dain was the most cautious of drivers, 
prone to lose time for the sake of safety 
and sure arrival. Here with snow cov- 
ered, deeply cut, hard packed road 
under him he was a demon. The snow 
flew from beneath the rear wheels as 
he dropped in the clutch and opened 
the throttle. When they had dug their 
way to solid earth, the wheels gripped 
and the car began to move. In less 


than a hundred feet it was traveling 
in high gear, picking up speed with 
each turn of its reliable old engine. 
Like an on-rushing Juggernaut or a 
Flying Dutchman of the night, the car 
swept on, rolling, swaying, righting 
itself, its front axle biting into the snow 
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drifts and casting them aside in show- 
ers of icy sprays. On the level, up the 
rises, down the dips, Shorty sent the 


car, its exhaust sounding like the 
throttle of a monstrous machine gun. 
The road was gently undulating for 
some distance. A mile flew past and 
still the track of Bullard’s car showed 
in the snow ahead. Now and then it 
was manifest that Bullard, in order 
to break through a drift, had had to 
back up and take a second run at it. 
He was using chains on his wheels. 
The track in the ruts showed the marks 
of the cross bars plainly. 


Gyrow had entirely ceased falling, 
though the sky was still darkly 
overcast. The air was colder, for 
through the wide pass to the north- 
ward the wind blew with the velocity 
of a half gale, not in the fitful gusts as 
higher in the foothills. The intense 
cold, however, was partly mitigated by 
the car’s southerly course with the 
wind. 

Shorty was a chauffeur of the old 
school, one who scoffs at such orna- 
mental superfluities as top and wind- 
shield. If asked his reason for dis- 
pensing with these accoutrements he 
would have explained that they offered 
too much wind resistence, that it took 
gasoline to pull them, and they racked 
the car’s body. Besides, he would have 
added, “What's the use of the damned 
things anyway? Pretty soon fellows 
that drive cars won't do it unless 
they’ve got all the comforts of a Pull- 
man.” At this precise moment Raw- 
lins and Daly and Pete Carson were 
huddled down into their great coats, 
no doubt wishing for some of the com- 
forts afforded by a well ordered and 
well heated equipage. Shorty, how: 
ever, was thinking of no such luxury. 
His mind, his eyes were on the road 
ahead. The terrain was changing now 
The acclivities were shorter and sharp- 
er. The declivities were steeper, with 
shallow gullies at their bottoms. Into 
these depressions the snow had drifted 
to a depth of two or more feet. It was 
apparent that Bullard had experienced 
trouble in several of the deeper drifts. 
The snow showed where the car had 
bucked into it, backed out and gone 
into it, backed out and gone ahead over 
and over till it had forced its way 
through. Had Bullard’s machine been 
less powerful, had the snow been wet 
and mushy, instead of light and pow- 
dery, his car would indubitably have 
stalled. However, at best he could not 
be making any great speed. He was at 
the disadvantage of having to break the 
trail. Moreover, he was the pursued, 
not the pursuer. He had to set the 
pace, which fact of itself was killing. 
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There was a mile of this choppy 
road, then the topography once more 
began to change. The road was leading 
across a flat mesa, at the further side 
of which was a low ridge. Beyond 
this rise, the road descended, crossed 
a depression about half a mile in width 
and climbed to the top of an opposite 
ridge by a grade at approximately 
right angles to the bottom of the valley. 

From the summit of the first ridge, 
Shorty knew he would have a clear 
view of the route for nearly a mile 
ahead. The wind had swept most of 
the snow from the track on this, the 
northern side of the ridge. Shorty 
forced his car to the grade, taking it 
at a high rate, the lamps casting a long 
light beam into the dark sky as he 
neared the crest. He topped it. The 
light beam swung back to earth and 
lit the road ahead. Bullard’s track was 
still there. 


“Look,” shouted Rawlins. Across 
the valley a beam of light was cleaving 
the sky. It was from the lamps of Bul- 
lard’s car, which was ascending the 
opposite grade. Bullard’s big car was 
equipped with powerful electric lights, 
not acetylene, as was Shorty’s and the 
white arrow split the darkness like a 
thrust of sunlight. 

“Yep, I saw him,” Shorty replied. 
He was down the dip now, forcing his 
car through the deeper snow in the 
level. Slim Daley removed the heavy 
wool mitten from his right hand, leav- 
ing that member covered by a thin kid 
glove. He unbreeched his shot gun, 
shoved in two shells, and breeched it. 
He tucked the thinly clad right hand 
under his left arm pit, that it might be 
kept warm. Slim Daley was given to 
attention of minor details. He was 
seeing to it that his trigger finger was 
warm and pliable. Pete Carson, tak- 
ing his cue from Daly, pumped a shell 
into the chamber of his Winchester, 
whipped off his right glove and shoved 
the bare hand into his overcoat pocket. 
If Rawlins and Shorty anticipated re- 
sistance from Bullard, they took no 
such precautions as did the two men in 
the rear seat. Rawlins sat silent and 
motionless. Shorty was forcing his car 
to the utmost. The grade steepened 
toward the summit. Shorty had not 
paused to equip his rear wheels with 
chains, depending on the rough non- 
skid tread of his tires to afford suffi- 
cient traction in the beaten tracks. The 
car came almost to a stop, its wheels 
spinning and throwing snow aloft in 
their endeavor to grip the road. They 
held and the car made a few feet of 
headway, only to halt, with whirling 
wheels digging their way to the earth. 
Again they gripped and went forward 
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a few feet. This process was repeated 
till the car swept out onto bare earth 
at the crest. This summit was flat 
and rocky and nearly free of vegeta- 
tion, affording the wind an unham- 
pered sweep which had carried the 
snow into a great drift just beyond 
the dip of the ridge ahead. The car 
took this short stretch rapidly, its 
lights shooting out across the dark 
abyss of the next gully, dimly illum- 
inating the white of the opposite ridge. 

The car was turning over the crest. 
Its lights dipped down to the road 
ahead, and there, stuck in the snow 
drift, was Bullard’s car. The lights 
were out; it was apparently deserted. 
So great was the momentum of 
Shorty’s machine that when he pulled 
up, the radiator was but a few feet 
from the stalled car. Slim Daly, with- 
out pausing to unlatch the rear door, 
jumped out, as did Pete Carson, guns 
in hand. Rawlins was upon the ground 
almost at the same instant that the two 
other men alighted. Shorty was out 
the next moment and was fumbling 
for the valve of his Prestolite tank. 
He found it and the lights went out. 
After the roaring of the motor exhaust 
and the brilliant illumination of the 
road by the lamps, the silence and dark- 
ness were ominously oppressive. This 
was augmented by the fact that not a 
man spoke while he waited for his eyes 
to become partially accustomed to the 
darkness. Then there was sharp re- 
port some fifty yards down the ridge to 
the right. A bullet whined just over 
the car. Instinctively the men, as if 
actuated by common impulse, threw 
themselves flat. Five more shots rang 
out in quick succession. Five spurts 
of flame cleft the darkness. Three 
bullets whined harmlessly overhead, 
the other two struck the bonnet of the 
car, splintering upon the engine cast- 
ing. 

“Get him,” Shorty shouted, and 
leaped away in the direction from 
which the shots had come. After the 
second impetuous bound he crouched 
and began to advance cautiously, his 
automatic ready. Rawlins was at his 
side a moment later, assuming the 
same careful attitude of advance. Pete 
and Slim had deployed to right and left 
as they went ahead. Shorty and Raw- 
lins had not reached a distance of more 
than thirty feet from the car when the 
frenzied scream of a woman pulsated 
quaveringly into the night. 

“Tend to her,” Shorty cried to Raw- 
lins. “She’s in there in Bullard’s car. 
Go. You can’t help us. We'll tend to 
this bird.” 

Rawlins turned reluctantly as if dis- 
appointed at having to give up the pur- 
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suit of Bullard at this propitious mo- 
ment. Then he made his way rapi<ly 
toward the Bullard automobile from 
which there came the sound of a 
woman sobbing. 


HORTY advanced rapidly, though 

cautiously, now. He knew that 
Bullard had emptied his six shooter 
and had undoubtedly by this time re- 
loaded. Shorty was momentarily ex- 
pecting another fusillade, and was pre- 
pared to answer it. He could dimly 
discern his two confederates as they 
kept pace with him, some forty feet 
on either side. 

The trio had covered about thirty 
yards in this fashion, when a spurt of 
flame, followed by a report, made 
them drop flat once more. Bullard 
must have been nervous, for he fired 
his five remaining shots in quick suc- 
cession. He had evidently divined that 
the central approaching figure was that 
of Shorty, for the bullets whined harm- 
lessly over the latter’s head. With the 
flight of the last bullet, Shorty was 
upon his feet. With the rapidity of a 
machine gun, his automatic barked its 
eight times. At the sixth shot the man 
at whom Shorty was firing uttered a 
horrible screech, but Shorty’s finger 
did not release the trigger. Carson and 
Daly advanced swiftly now, holding 
their weapons ready as they closed in. 
Shorty extracted the empty clip, cast 
it aside, and inserted a filled one into 
the grip of his automatic. 

No sound emanated from the dark- 
ness in the direction of the two auto- 
mobiles, nor was there any noise from 
ahead. 

“Give up,” shouted Shorty to Bul- 
lard, who was somewhere out in the 
darkness not far ahead. Then to Daly 
and Carson he called, “If he tries to 
plug me let him have it for all you've 
got.” The two outside men sang out 
that they would carry out the order. 
Silence had once more resumed when 
out of the dark came the plaintive plea 
of “Don’t shoot; I’m hit, I’ll give up. 
Don’t shoot, please don’t shoot.’ The 
cry ended like the whimper of a 
whipped mongrel. 

“Light a match to show us where 
you are, and that you ain’t goin’ to try 
any funny work,” was Shorty’s reply. 

There was the scuffling of feet upon 
the rocky frozen earth, and a few mo- 
ments later, a match light flared in the 
darkness, revealing Bullard standing 
some twenty yards distant. The wind 
blew out the flimsy light. 

“Keep lightin’ “em till we get up to 
you,” demanded Shorty. “We dont 
want to have to plug you, Bullard. 
Another match flared, and blew 
out. Still another flashed only to he 
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extinguished in a gust of cold wind. 
Bullard was frantically trying to cup 
the light of his fourth match in his 
hands when Shorty reached him. 
Shorty’s pistol muzzle poked hard 
against the heavy coat over Bullard’s 
belly. 

“Stick ‘em up,” ordered Shorty. 
Bullard’s arms were instantly silhouet- 
ted against the dark sky. Pete and 
Slim were at Shorty’s side now. 

“Frisk him,” commanded Shorty, 
still pressing the cold pistol hard 
against Bullard. They found no weap- 
ons and so announced the fact to 
Shorty, who demanded, “Where's your 
gun, Joe?” 

“Down there on the ground,”” whim- 
pered Bullard. “I throwed it down.” 

With the aid of the light of several 
matches, the revolver was retrieved. 

“I thought you said you were hit?” 
suggested Shorty. 

“T am,” replied Bullard tremulously, 
“here on the shoulder. I can feel the 
blood runnin’.” 

“Well,” responded Shorty concisely, 
“if you are, it ain’t bad. You seem a 
plenty able to hold up your arms. You 
can let °em down now.” 

With a whimpering display of relief, 
Bullard let his arms drop despondently 
to his sides. He began to implore his 
captors not to harm him further, to 
which Shorty snapped, “shut up, damn 
you.” Bullard gradually subsided into 
silence. 

““Where’s 
manded. 

“Oh, that little hussy,” replied Bul- 
lard, with an effort at contempt in his 
tones, “why I guess she’s back there 
in the machine. Like’s not she’s faint- 
ed before this time. She’s—” 

He did not finish for the simple rea- 
son that Shorty’s fist, unerring in the 
darkness, had smashed full upon the 
speaker’s mouth. Bullard resumed his 
pleadings, sputtering half intelligibly 
through his cut lips. 

“Shut up, damn you,” ordered 
Shorty, “or I’ll do worse than that to 
you.” 

“Bring him on, boys,” Shorty said 
to his companions. Carson and Daly 
grasped the prisoner on either side and 
followed Shorty back toward the au- 
tomobiles. 

Seeing the men advancing, but be- 
ing unable in the darkness to make out 
the number, Rawlins hailed them with 
a “Did you get him?” Shorty replied 
affirmatively. He did not go directly 
to the car beside which Rawlins stood, 
endeavoring to comfort Barbara, whom 
he had found crouching and half fro- 
zen with cold and fright on the cush- 
ions. Instead, he began searching 


Barbara?” Shorty de- 
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about the edge of the snow drift for 
some brush. The sage grew more rank 
here. Swinging his heavy overshoes 
against the pliable brush, Shorty man- 
aged to break several from their moor- 
ings. These he gathered up and stacked 
into a pile near his own car.- He re- 
peated this performance, going a little 
further this time in search of fuel, till 
he had a considerable shock. He then 
took a piece of cotton waste from the 
tool box, swung under the car and sat- 
urated the waste with gasoline from 
the drain cock. Tossing the waste into 
the edge of the brush, he touched a 
lighted match to it. The effect was al- 
most instantaneous. The scene about 
was lighted with a lurid brilliance, 
bringing out the vivid contrast between 
the dark wind swept earth and the 
whiteness of the immense drift, and 
lighting up the sides of the two cars 
nearer the fire. Bullard’s face was 
sickly white as his captors led him to 
the fire. The ghastly effect was en- 
hanced by the smear of blood from his 
lacerated lips; Barbara was not yet 
visible. She was crouching within the 
curtains of the car. 

“Come,” Rawlins said gently to her. 
Half inert, she allowed him to half 
carry her from the car and set her up- 
on her feet near the fire. Covering her 
face with her gloved hands she stood, 
sobbing convulsively. No one spoke. 
Shorty had at sight of her drawn a 
little to the rear. In his swift cam- 
paign after fuel he had cast off his 
heavy coat. He stood as if awaiting 
the inevitable; his features were set as 
though he would face it through. Raw- 
lins, who was still at Barbara’s side, 
shuffled uneasily, as did: Carson and 
Daly, who still retained hold of Bul- 
lard’s arms. They were waiting for 
orders, but every one of them knew 
that before these orders were issued, 
something was to happen, something 
dreaded by all. They did not know the 
exact nature of this expected occur- 
rence, but, because they knew Shorty 
Dain, they realized that whatever it 
was, it was as inexorable as fate itself. 

Making a visible effort at comp- 
osure, Barbara allowed her hands to 
fall from her face. Then she held them 
out supplicatingly. 

“Shorty,” she cried, “Shorty, forgive 
me. Forgive me,” and once more per- 
mitted her arms to fall, as if convinced 
of the futility of her plea. She drew 
back a little, as Shorty spoke. 

“Forgive you?” he echoed, coldly. 
“Forgive you? There’s nothin’ to for- 
give. You and I are through; that’s 
all.” 

“Shorty,” she cried, beseechingly, 
“won’t you please forgive me? I was 
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wrong. I won't do it again. I swear 
I won't.” 

“I told you we were through,” 
Shorty reiterated. She shrank back as 
if in utter hopelessness. 

Barbara let her gaze turn to Bullard, 
who stood white-faced and inarticulate. 

“Joe,” she cried pitifully, “Joe, you 
love me, don’t you?” 

“Aw, crab it,’ growled Bullard. 
“Cut out the sob stuff.” She recoiled 
under the words. Shorty stepped a 
pace nearer the cringing girl. 

“Barbara,” he began cool delibera- 
tion, “I gave you your show, and you 
double crossed me. I’ve told you we 
were through. If you’d do it once, 
you’d do it again at the first chance. 
When I marry a woman, she’s goin’ 
to be my woman, not half of her be- 
longin’ to a skunk like that,” he indi- 
cated Bullard with a contemptuous 
sweep of his arm. “You ain’t even 
goin’ back to camp. The town don’t 
need your kind. We’re cleanin’ house 
today, and you go. Bullard goes back 
to see what waits for him there, but 
you go on.” 

“Shorty,” she cried, “you are not 
going to kill him?” 

“T’m not goin’ to kill him,” he re- 
plied evenly, but icily. 

“Let him come with me,” she im- 
plored. “Let him come with me. I love 
him. Let him come with me, and we'll 
leave the country. We won't ever 
bother any of you again. Let us go 
somewhere and make a new start. We 
will, Joe, won’t we?” 

The eagerness of Barbara’s plea 
seemed to arouse Bullard from the 
lethargy into which he had fallen. He 
straightened and spoke abruptly, “You 
bet we will,” he replied. “Just give us 
a chance and we'll show ’em we can 
do the right thing.” 

“Right thing,” sneered Shorty. “You 
two do the right thing, hell! In this 
world there are three kinds of people, 
the right and the wrong and the ornery. 
The right do the right thing. There 
ain’t anything to say about them; the 
wrong kind do the wrong things be- 
cause they don’t know right from 
wrong. They’re to be pitied; but the 
ornery, they do wrong when they know 
right from wrong. That’s the kind you 
two belong to. You'll get another 
chance, but not together. Bullard, you 
go back to camp. Barbara, you’re goin’ 
to take the long trail out of these parts. 
We don’t need you.” 

“But how?” she managed to query. 
Shorty turned to Slim Daly. 

“Slim, can you drive a car?” The 
remark was part statement, part ques- 
tion. 

“Most any kind, anywhere,” replied 
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Daly. “It's one of the luxuries a poor 
but successful gambler can afford. 

“Then,” said Shorty with finality, 
“we'll dig Bullard’s car out of this and 
you take her on to Winona. See that 
she don’t come to any harm. You can 
fight your way through somehow. The 
snow will be thinner below.” 

“I'll do it for you, Shorty,” re- 
sponded Slim, “but I’d like to go back 
with you.” 

“You'll have to make a little sacri- 
fice this time, Slim,” Shorty said with 
a poor attempt at smiling. “Get the 
shovel off my runnin’ board, and we'll 
see what we can do toward startin’ 
you on your way. You ought to make 
Winona by daylight.” Shorty ad- 
dressed Bullard and from his ques- 
tions and the captive’s replies ascer- 
tained that the car had sufficient oil 
and gasoline for the journey. 

Though Shorty’s superior, Rawlins 
did not dissent from Shorty’s decision 
in the matter. This situation, which 
had arisen partially on account of 
Barbara’s unfaithfulness, was not one 
that concerned Rawlins. It lay between 
the two principal parties. Conse- 
quently, he started with Slim Daly and 
Shorty to see what they could do to- 
ward extricating the stalled machine. 
Pete Carson was left to guard the 
prisoner. 

The inflammable nature of the fuel 
had caused the fire to burn low. Bar- 
bara had advanced till she stood above 
its embers, her palms extended for the 
comfort of what little warmth they 
could absorb. Suddenly she turned her 
head in the direction which the three 
men had taken, and called Shorty, in 
a particularly strong voice. Shorty 
left his work and came to her. 

“Well,” he demanded, in a tone 
which said time was the element of 
the situation. “What is it?” 

“Shorty,” she said, “can I take my 
high-grade?” 

“How much have you got?” he 
countered. 

“Oh,” she replied evasively, “quite 
a bit of it.” 

“Then to top off this other thing, 
you're a plain thief?” 

“Yes,” she said humbly, “I suppose 
I am. Can I have my high-grade, 
Shorty ?” 

“That's something we'll have to ask 
Jimmy about,” Shorty said. The high- 
grade is his. He’ll have to say whether 
you can take it.” 

He made another foray. upon the 
sage brush, securing a stock of fuel 
with which to replenish the fire. Once 
more the nearer surroundings were 
illuminated. 

“Come on,” he said to Barbara. She 





followed him toward Bullard’s car. 
When they reached it, Shorty sum- 
moned Rawlins from where he was 
shoving the snow from before the 
front wheels, and stated Barbara’s re- 
quest. Rawlins regarded her sorrow- 
fully before he said, “Yes, I think she 
can take it. I think it will be all right 
with Bill. She’s got a hard row to hoe. 
It may help her. Let’s see how much 
it is, so I can tell Bill about it. Where 
is it?” 

She explained that it was in a sack 
inside the turtle back of the car. Shorty 
unlatched the door, and raised it. 

“There,” she said, pointing to a full 
ore sack, which lay flat. 

“Jumping Jiminy,” ejaculated Raw- 
lins, for the first time manifesting emo- 
tion. “I'll say one thing for you, Bar- 
bara: You are no piker.” 

He lifted out the sack and weighed 
it. The sack was filled to a point which 
barely admitted of its being brought 
together and tied. 

“About a hundred pounds,” re- 
sumed Rawlins, “about five thousand 
dollars.” 

“IT thought there was about that 
much,” she agreed. “Maybe there’s a 
little more ; it’s good.” 

“Yes, you can have it,” Rawlins an- 
nounced, “and I hope it does you no 
more harm than it already has. Bar- 
bara, I am disappointed in you. Have 
you thought of how you’ve wronged 
Ann, after the confidence she has 
placed in you? Have you thought of 
the stigma vour action puts upon all 
good women, not to mention your- 
self?” 

She hung her head in shameful de- 
jection for a moment, and said, “Yes.” 

“Well,” replied Rawlins, “you better 
go over by the fire till we are ready for 
you to start.” She acquiesced readily. 

Rawlins, while he talked with Bar- 
bara, had not noticed that Shorty had 
been rummaging about inside the 
turtle back. When he did turn, he saw 
two gold bars lying upon the sloping 
metal below the door. 

“Where'd you find them?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“In there.” replied Shorty. “That's 
the next dividend of the ‘Roarin’ 
Annie,’ but the ‘Roarin’ Annie’ has just 
decided to pass her next dividend. 

Half an hour later, without the 
formality of a farewell, Barbara Con- 
ners climbed into the seat she had 
formerly occupied, but this time Slim 
Daly held the wheel beside her. The 
four men remaining stood by the dying 
embers of their fire and watched the 
white light ferret its way across the 
narrow valley, mount to the opposite 
crest and sweep a long white arc 








through the black sky to dip over the 
ridge the next instant and disappear. 
So Barbara Conners went from Shorty 
Dain’s life, and he shed not a tear that 
anyone could see, nor uttered a sigh 
that anyone heard. The dull rumble of 
the receding motor died and was ab- 
sorbed into the night silences. 

Though the hour was well past mid- 
night, Sultana was awake, wide awake. 
However, it was not the boisterous, 
hilarious, wakefulness of a holiday or 
a pay night. About it there was some- 
thing cold, sinister, grim, something 
compatible with the sullen overcast sky, 
and the snow wrapped earth. Groups 
of men stood in the streets or stamped 
to and fro, or swung arms to ward off 
the cold. At frequent intervals, these 
men would turn to look down the 
mountain in the direction which Shorty 
Dain had taken. They were waiting. 

In the many saloons, knots of men 
clustered around the hot stoves or 
stood about the rooms. The bars were 
idle, for these men were not drinking. 
They had passed to sullen sobriety 
hours before. They would, some of 
them at least, lapse from this state be- 
fore many more hours had passed. The 
gambling tables were covered with 
their black oilcloths. The men were 
playing a greater, grimmer game than 
Faro or Roulette or Poker. Three men 
had played the game that night and 
had lost. Two swung from the de- 
pendent ropes at the ‘Roarin’ Annie’ 
gallows’ frame. The third lay in an 
improvised morgue to which he had 
been moved after being pronounced 
dead at Doctor Hart's office. It had 
been the great game in which the stakes 
were dishonesty against honesty that 
these men had played. The forfeit had 
been their lives, paid reluctantly, but 
paid inexorably. 

Occasionally a door would swing 
open to allow some one from within to 
emerge for news from the watchers 
without, or for some cold sentinel to 
enter for a few moments of the warm 
comfort inside. The majority of these 
men were silent. A few talked about 
things irrelevant to their thoughts. Far 
down the street a few men sporadically 
spaced, paced up and down, up and 
down, as if they were sentries, mark- 
ing the cold hours of the night with 
their steps upon their beats of squeal- 
ing snow. It was one o’clock when the 
farthermost of these outposts paused. 
He listened intently. In the lull of the 
wind he had caught the far off hum of 
a motor. His every sense quickened. 
Once more he heard it, dim and far 
away, but unmistakable. His eyes de- 
tected the faint beam of light as the 
car topped some light rise far down 

(Continued on page 564) 
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Burning Brakes 


trail loops over the Rockies its 

mellowed thread of high adven- 
ture. There Romance dreams of Cas- 
tilian cavalcade which passed before 
Mayflower timbers were cut. 

A friendly spring trickles from the 
summit rocks, welcoming the trans- 
continental motorist who needs no ex- 
cuse to pause before tackling the long 
downward trail; spiced with sheer 
cliffs as it coils over the mighty bar- 
rier. 

On this September afternoon a black 
touring car labored up the slope from 
Colorado, and skirted the little moun- 
tain meadow which seemed to invite 
campers. A layer of Platte valley soil 
under the red clay of Timpas bottoms 
suggested that the car had come from 
west of the Missouri and north of the 
Arkansas. 

“Those brakes are burning, Agnes!” 
snapped the elder of the two occu- 
pants. 

“I know they are, Aunt Jane,” the 
girl admitted, bracing her slender foot 
against the pedal and clicking the 
emergency to the last notch. “There 
hasn’t been any foot brake for miles, 
and now—the other is gone, too!” 

“I want to stop!” cried the white- 
haired, hawk-visaged spinster. Slowly, 
defiantly, the car slid toward the New 
Mexico slope. 

“So—do—I—’" agreed Agnes, with 
white-faced precision. 

Aunt Jane started to jump, then 
changed her mind. The car responded 
to a frantic twist and lurched from the 
roadway, bumping over ruts, rocks, 
chaparral, toward the rising wall of 
rock. 

“Stop it!” shrieked the passenger. 
The wheels dodged a boulder, bent a 
dwarf fir, and slid down the stone 
terrace cupping the spring. 

Crushed between rock wall and tire, 
the fender rasped shrill protest. The 
older woman lurched against the wind- 
shield, then clambered out, splashing 
through water to the trail. 

“IT have!’ announced the driver, 
triumphantly. With both front wheels 
in the pool below the spring the stop 
seemed reasonably permanent. 


(): RATON PASS the Santa Fe 





“You've smashed my fender,” com- 
plained the aunt. 
_ “I'd have smashed everything else 
it I'd turned toward the jump-off 
side,” reminded the girl. 

“Such talk, after me bringing you 
on a vacation!” 
Agnes’ face flamed with unexpected 





By HORACE EDWARD BUKER 


spirit. She was rapidly approaching 
that danger point when weariness can- 
cels all restraint. 

“Driving, and fixing blow-outs, find- 
ing hotels, packing baggage and argu- 
ing with you about every necessary 
expense isn’t all fun,” she reminded. 

“You ought to be ashamed.” 

“T am—for being such a goat! It’s 
a long ways from Nebraska to Cali- 
fornia, and if it weren't for being a 
quitter I'd rather go back and teach 
school—even with Henry Whipple 
coming around every other night with 
his everlasting “haw, haw!” 


sy" E CLIMBED out and splashed into 
the pool, shoes and all, filling her 
sombrero with water. Her hair spilled 
in reddish cascades across her shoul- 
ders, with only a faithful pin or two 
in place. The brakes hissed spitefully 
as she doused the hot bands with icy 
water. 

“You're just ruining that hat,” 
warned Aunt Jane. “Those brakes al- 
ways get hot, anyway.” 

“They won’t any more. Because 
there isn’t any more. We can't get 
down from here without new linings.” 

“Fiddlesticks! Anyway, why didn’t 
you see to it back in Trinidad?” 

“You told the man you wouldn't 
spend another cent, so he just tight- 
ened them.” 

“He charged too much.” 
Jane’s customary finality. 

Agnes switched the hat, gathered up 
her hair with a graceful sweep and 
tucked it under the sombrero’s crown. 
Then she. stretched out on the ground 
and kicked calmly at the lower branch 
of a stunted evergreen. 

“Make yourself comfortable, 
auntie,” she suggested. “We'll have 
to wait for help.” 

Minutes passed. 

From far away the purr of a motor 
echoed across the cliffs. 

“Car coming from Trinidad,” an- 
nounced the girl. “They can haul us 
out.” 

“What good would it do if the 
brakes are gone?” 

“It might let others get to the 
spring,’ assured Agnes, an unaccus- 
tomed liberty of spirit here ten thou- 
sand feet above the little prairie 
schoolhouse gilding the adventure with 
something like joy. “Then we'll be- 
gin worrying about the next thing.” 


Aunt 


“If those are fresh young men don’t 
stop them.” 

“If any fresh young men get inquisi- 
tive, we'll tell them we always park 
this way.” 

Into view from the Colorado side 
nosed a roadster. It carried two men, 
both reasonably young, but neither 
they nor the car appeared very fresh. 

It was a low, stripped car, with nar- 
row seats for two and carrying tar- 
paulin-wrapped baggage. The orig- 
inal finish remained in doubt, so heavy 
was the coating of soils which it bore 
like a badge of honor. 

Car and passengers did not reflect 
prosperity—and therefore respectabi- 
lity—to the village eyes of Aunt Jane 
Harter of Harter’s Corners. 

Bob Daly and Pat Carnahan were 
taking a little spin of ten or twelve 
thousand miles. Under the battered 
hood sang a beautiful motor intended 
for the next year’s Fond-uu-lac, and 
the capacity and conduct of which was 
the subject of paternal solicitude. 

They saw before them a slender, 
brown-eyed miss in khaki skirt and 
waist. They noted, without pain, that 
the setting sun formed an aura about 
the damp sombrero and fired the vag- 
rant locks. 

The driver climbed out and smiled. 
He was tall enough, seemed capable, 
strong, even good looking, although 
there was too much dust and oil on 
his face. 

“Dump out the cable, Pat,” he or- 
dered, after a brief glance. 

Miss Jane Harter rose to inquire. 
“Just a moment, young man,” she cau- 
tioned. “What is it going to cost?” 

Daly glanced at Agnes. Both turned 
slightly red, so he stooped to pick up 
the tow line. 

“I’m not a road bandit,” he assured. 
“I’m Bob Daly and my friend is Pat 
Carnahan. We help make these cars.” 

He rubbed the dust from the plate 
on his radiator. “This is practically 
the same model as yours.” Daly 
added, “even if it doesn’t look it now.” 

Carnahan backed the roadster and 
Daly made a short connection, then 
stepped on the running board and 
grasped the wheel of the stranded car. 
“Let her go, Pat,” he called. 

Pat let her go, and the touring car 
curved onto the plateau. 

“Where do you 
asked the girl. 

“Over here,” she called from the 
level edge of the grassy park. “We've 


want it?” Daly 


(Continued on page 566) 
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COUNTRY PEOPLE 


L. MENCKEN Says of Miss Suckow, 

“She is no mere photographer, she is 

an artist—and I think she is one of 
the finest artists that we have.” 


“Country People,” Miss Suckow’s first 
novel, is devoid of cheap cieverness, tricks, 
surprises and sex, and yet it is absorbing. 
Her characters are so real that the plot is 
secondary. It is a story of the German 
Settlement around Turkey Creek and 
“Wapsie” County in the state of iowa; of 
‘the Kaetterhenrys! You live with them, 
love them, sympathize, laugh and cry with 
them. You come to know exactly what to 
expect in farm life, struggles, pleasures, 
growth and maturity. The charm of any 
good book, is not fancying what does not 
exist, but consists in discerning more truth 
than ordinary minds. Miss Suckow cer- 
tainly has left nothing undone in depicting 
the lives: of her characters from the time 
August travels from Turkey Creek to Rich- 
land and meets Emma Stille, whom he 
afterwards marries, to the very last word of 
the story. 

After the marriage come the little Kaet- 
terhenrys and with them comes work and 
more work for Emma. Such a picture of 
life! Mary, the eldest, seems to get the 
least out of life while Margurite gets the 
most, yet what can be expected? Mary is 
born when the Kaetterhenrys are just “get- 
tng on”’—Margurite comes late enough to 
enjoy life in the city and yet Margurite 
does not have the desire for the things 
which Mary had. That is the tragedy of 
life, the irony of times. 

It is pathetic to see how August refuses 
to tear himself away from the farm, even 
after the Kaetterhenrys have moved to the 
city and we sympathize with the son who 
feels, “Pa can either run this farm or let 
me!” Human, so human. 

The building of the town house affords 
August something to occupy his mind with 
for a time, but when it is completed, we 
again see the retired farmer, restless, unable 
to adjust himself to a life of leisure. 

Miss Suckow gives her readers a glimpse 
of the famous Mayo Brothers of Rochester 
when Emma goes there for an operation 
and for the first time in her life is waited 
upon, becomes the topic of conversation 
and the center of interest. Then there are 
the lives of Johnie and Carl; the effect war 
has had upon them is interesting; also is the 


manner in which August looks upon war in . 


comparison with old Grandpa Stille’s atti- 
tude. 

There are two deaths in the story; Grand- 
ma Stille, who has been bed ridden for five 
years, and August. We are not depressed 
by Grandma Stille’s death, but rather re- 
lieved. August’s passing has a different 
effect. We become worried about him 
before he takes a trip to Rochester and our 
fears are strengthened when the Mayo 
Brothers refuse to operate and send him 
home. There is something so real in 
Emma’s reaction to the death notices of her 
husband, a sort of queer, superior reverence. 
Then comes the settling of the estate and 
the final chapter, “Emma.” Country People 
is a picture of life; a picture of art by a 
great artist. 

Country Propte by Ruth Suckow; Al- 
fred A. Knopf, $2.00. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


Conducted by B. VIRGINIA LEE 


GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT 


Se THE modern world know Greek 
culture without studying Greek?” is 
the main question in Professor Van Hook’s 
book. His material is well selected, his 
style lucid, his judgments sound but the 
interest is limited by his academic mind. 
Professor Van Hook certainly has written 
with a power of conviction due to his great 
enthusiasm, even though the text is stripped 
of imaginative and emotional elements 
which seem to me, the very essence of Greek 
Culture. However, :taken for what it is, a 
book written primarily for the student, by 
a professor, it is of much value. 


GrEEK LIFE AND THOUGHT (a portrayal of 
Greek Civilization), by La Rue Van 
Hook; Columbia University Press, $4.00. 
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THE GREEN HAT 
eae ARLEN does one thing if noth- 
ing else in his “The Green Hat,” he 
gives his readers food for argument. The 
tale is an absorbing romance which holds 
the interest of the reader; the style is faci- 
nating with dazzling phrases. It is a story 
of Iris Storm—a passionate, almost melo- 
dramatic tale, but one feels Arlen has 
labored too much with his plot, it seems 
forced. He defies the unity of time and 
place, dashing from one period of life to 
another and then takes too much time ex- 
plaining his digressions. After all the 
worthwhile accomplishments in the world 
are the accomplishments which make people 
think and Arlen does do this. 
THE Green Hat, by Michael Arlen, Doran, 
$2.00. 
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AN OLD-NEW POET 


 Gaygeseee has so many poets that it 
is scarcely surprising that many are 
almost lost sight of. Indeed, they are al- 
most certain to become lost to sight unless 
they exert themselves to secure frequent 
appearance in print. Now comes one of 
the older poets, a contemporary of the Bret 
Harte group, who only now cares to collect 
her stray verse of the years and place it 
within the covers of a book. 

“From Youth to Age,” is the title which 
Clara G. Burtchaell gives to this interest- 
ing and unusual collection. Dedicated to 





her grand-children, the book naturally 
enough begins with a group of children’s 
verse, the place of honor being given to 
that famous poem which has been copied 
and recopied the country over, “No Baby 
in the House.” The author, then Clara 
Dolliver, was only thirteen or fourteen years 
old when the lyric was written. 

But there is many another delightful bit 
among the poems for children. Accom- 
panied as these are by the exquisite draw- 
ings of Albertine Randall Wheelan and 
Margaret Zimmerman, this portion of the 
book alone compels its acceptance among 
California’s contributions to literature. The 
larger portion of the book contains the au- 
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thor’s more serious writings, from which 
is selected this: 
HERE 


(In a remote corner of Lone Mountain Cem- 
etery, San Francisco, there is a grave, lonely and 
masesed Me. whose headstone bears but one word, 
“Here.” 

Who sleepeth here, alone, alone, 
Marked by so strange a burial stone? 
The sandy soil about the grave 

Is tossed upon it, wave on wave, 

And hardy weeds above it grow, 

fut buds of beauty never blow. 
Perchance with blood his life was blot, 
And he had wished his name forgot. 


Perchance it was some heart of gold 
Whose truth and faith were never told, 
Who willed no costly stone be set, 
Knowing that God would not forget 


. . . 


Here? how sadly vain the word! 

Earth’s quiet breath is hardly stirred 

When one more child upon it lies; 

E’en the rank weeds that upward rise, 

Point Heaven to our downcast eyes; 

The message that those letters bear 

Should not be written “Here,” but “There.” 
The typography of the volume is excep- 

tionally artistic, and with its handsome 

brown leather cover the book makes an ex- 

quisite gift. Issued in a very limited edi- 

tion. 

From YoutH To Ace, by Clara G. Burt- 
chaell. Lederer, Street & Zeus, Berk- 
cley, Calif. $2.00 net. 


AN ABOUT-FACE IN EDUCATION 


Nn AN Anout Face 1n Epucation Adelia 

Adams Samuels, Assistant Supervisor 
of Primary Teaching, University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch, presents the edu- 
cational theory and practice of the State 
Demonstration School. Established two 
years ago at Cucamonga, the school, “child- 
directed, teacher-aided” worked out in the 
grades a system similar to that used by 
Madame Montessori with children of kin- 
dergarten age. Some may object to the 
word system as applied to that which is 
governed by the interest of the child. 

Mrs. Samuels pleads for an about-face 
in education: “We cry out for a funda- 
mental self-discipline as an aid to better 
citizenship and deny it practice by requiring 
of children a response in unison to the rules 
and commands of the teacher. Mrs. Sam- 
uels gives the recognized educational prin- 
ciple that the learning process must have 
its beginnings in the native interests of the 
child and dilates upon the way in which our 
school practice denies our preachments. The 
school she describes is a picture of the 
mother with her children around her, an 
ideal that can be realized when small groups 
of children are assigned to a teacher. In 
home economics, shop work, and other sub- 
jects where the equipment limits the num- 
bers, the about-face is already accomplished, 
each student following out the work that 
appeals to her or him. 

The author hopes that the book may 
“assist in bringing about a more complete 
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ILLUSTRATION BY MARGARET ZIMMERMAN FOR “THE PROMENADE,” 
FROM THE NEW BOOK BY CLARA G. BURTCHAELL 





unity of purpose between the teacher and 
the parent, the school and the home.” The 
writer of the foreword, Grace Chandler 
Stanley, State Commissioner of Elementary 
Education for California and Founder of 
the Demonstration School, says: 

“If it is the business of the schools to 
help children to find themselves in order 
that they may assume their proper respon- 
sibility in life, why should we not turn our- 
selves directly to the task? We are all 
greatly concerned to bring about peace in 
the world, but we shall not have arrived at 
such a state until we have released the 
energy of our individual citizens so that it 
may be directed into productive service. 
Probably the frustration of the legitimate 
expression of a great talent is one of the 
most fruitful sources of discord among the 
members of the human race. It is my hope 
that this volume may make its contribution 
to the development of human welfare.” 

The book is one more contribution to the 
old-new idea in education, the idea that the 
child must find himself in a group not too 
large for the personal direction of the 
teacher. The economic need that gives 
every teacher as many students as may be 
grouped within sound of her voice has 
forced upon us the conditions that this and 
other of the new books on education de- 
plore, but strangely enough few strike 
directly at the chief reason for dissatisfac- 
tion with the schools. Were all classes, 
especially in the elementary schools, limited 
to thirty students, the about-face in educa- 
tion would soon be accomplished. E. 








RICHARD JEFFRIES 

WO SCORE years ago an English phil- 

osopher gave to the printers a most 
unusual series of essays which he called 
“The Story of My Heart.” It was not a 
love story, for it dealt but slightly, if at all, 
with the more human emotions. It was, 
on the contrary, the search of a soul for 
Truth. It was the chronicle of a lover of 
nature and his finding of Truth in the spir- 
itual manifestations of the things about 
him. And because he did find that -Truth 
which he sought the book is today as fresh 
and interesting as when it was first given 
out. It has gone through many editions 
since its first appearance. It has been fre- 
quently out of print; for it is the sort of 
book which when read, is purchased for 
one’s friends that they too may enjoy. And 
yet withal Richard Jeffries remains a phil- 
osopher far less widely known than he de- 
serves, 

The present edition is issued as a gift 
book, beautifully bound, and with thirty- 
six designs on wood by Ethelbert White. 
It is printed in Great Britain by Hazelle, 
Wilson & Viney, Ltd. 

THe Story or My Heart, by Richard 

Jeffries. E. P. Dutton & Co., Publishers, 


Vew York, $4.00 net. 


















THE FIRE IN THE FLINT 

HE FIRE IN THE FLINT” is a story of a 

“rich brown” mulatto, educated in the 
North for the medical profession. After 
a period in Paris he returns to the South- 
ern States, filled with faith and hope and a 
desire to help humanity. He is over- 
whelmed by the virus of race distinction 
and through this he becomes rather rebel- 
lious. Mr. White, throughout the novel en- 
deavors to play up the colored people by 
showing us inferior white men. He even in- 
fers that all white southern men are cowards, 
and solemnly informs us that Lincoln was 
not “begotten” in the South. It is interest- 
ing to be informed of the “truth” about 
lynchings, etc. To the colored people, this 
book may appeal but to the white people of 
the average intelligence, it is laughable. It 
does, however, show the workings of the 
mind of the mulatto, and it is a book widely 
discussed in view of the present-day racial 
question. 
THE Fire IN THE Fuint, by IWalter F. 

White; Alfred A. Knopf, $2.50. 


SEMBAL 

EMBAL” is a story of a repulsive, dirty 

little Jew who rises from a nobody in 
the slums to a political power. The story 
is put over easily and clearly and holds the 
reader’s interest. One feels, however, that 
much of Mr. Cannan’s labors in collecting 
his political data is lost, for it becomes a 
bore. His description of the London Ghetto 
and Jewish West End makes the book well 
worth reading if for nothing else. 
SemMBAL, by Gilbert Cannan; Thomas Selt- 

ser, $2.00. 





THE DANCE OF LIFE 


HE DANCE OF LIFE” is work for con- 
© centration. Mr. Ellis says, “It has al- 
ways been difficult for man to realize that 
his life is all an art,” yet I do not believe 
anyone will find it difficult to believe after 
reading “The Dance of Life.” 

The splendid introduction is followed by 
six chapters; The Art of Dancing; the Art 
of Thinking; The Art of Writing; The Art 
of Religion; The Art of Morals and the 
Conclusion, 

We learn that even Pleasure is an art; 
“Pleasure is a human creation, a delicate 
art, to which, like music or painting, only 
a few are apt.” He makes us know Vai- 
hinger; he leaves a better taste in our 
mouths for Napoleon. What he has to say 
of Optimism in his chapter on Thinking, is 
worth remembering: “It is strange to 
observe—how many people seem to feel 
vain of their own ungratified optimism 
when the place where optimism most flour- 
ishes is in the lunatic asylums.” Further 
on he modifies this by saying that life 
should have both—optimism and yet a bit 
of pessimism. It is a good thought. “The 
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Dance of Life” is truly a “revelation of 
something that has remained latent... . 
in the writer’s soul, which is, ultimately, the 
soul of mankind.” And what is so delight- 
ful as seeing in print the expression of 
one’s own thoughts, put forth by a great 
man? 

THe Dance or Lire, by Havelock Ellis; 

Houghton Mifflin Co., $3.00. 


CLOWNS 


ire a child but loved the circus, and 
of all the circus they love the clowns 
best. Now here comes a book which is 
chock-a-block full of stories and pictures 
about men and women and boys and girls 
and animals—and every last one of them is 
a clown! There’s a clown mother and a 
clown baby. There’s a mule which is a 
clown and little white dog which is another 
clown. The book is full of stories, and 
when they couldn’t get in any more stories 
they filled it full of colored pictures. And 
because that wasn’t enough they put in 
the box with the book some sheets for cut- 
outs. When you’ve cut them out and 
pasted them together—why, then you have 
Clown Town and all the Clown Town folk 
where you can see them, 

An especially happy book for children. 
Ctown Town, by Dixie Willson. Pictures 

by Erick Berry. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Our copy gives no price. 


UNKNOWN LANDS 


CO THOSE who think of African terri- 
tory as the wildest and least known of 
all lands, this chronicle of exploration on 
the Amazon will come as a surprise. Here 
is a tropical jungle with an area of half 
the size of the United States impassable 
untracked save by savage tribes who have, 
many of them, seen nothing of the white 
man. It is a territory of rumored riches, 
yet one which baffles the hardiest adven- 
turers. Swamps, tropical growths, reptiles 
and insects, to say nothing of the fierce, 
cannibalistic tribes, make this region im- 
penetrable. 

Here live those tribes who preserve the 
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SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


ERE are a score and more of delight- 

fully simple songs for little children, 
dainty melodies which run with the famil- 
iarly charming words of Robert Louis Stev- 
Too many songs for chil- 
dren have words which are meaningless, 
which aid in filling the child-mind with 
trash. But here are the well-told poetic 
tales of the things which the child loves— 
the rain, flowers, shadows, cows, the go- 
ing to bed and the rising—and it’s real 


a 


poetry, set to real music by Marvin Radnor. 


Words by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, music by Mar- 
Marvin Radnor, Publisher, 
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enson’s lyrics. 
Soncs For LitTLE CHILDREN. 
vin Radnor. 
New York, 30c in paper. 
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heads of their victims, heads which they 
shrink to the size of an orange while re- 
taining the contour and features. Here are 
tribes who use strange poisons, unknown to 
civilized races. There are tribes whose 
weapons are the bow and arrow; others 
who use the blowpipe and poisoned darts. 
And far beyond the tropical forests is a 
vast plain where stands a mysterious rock 
temple, bearing inscriptions which remain a 
mystery. 

The author, Mr. Domville-Fife, spent 
years in exploring this region of the Ama- 
zon, and brings from it a record that 
amazes. And vet he has seen but little of 
all this land of mystery holds. 

Amonc WiLp TrInES OF THE AMAZON, by 

C. W. Domville-Fife; 27 illustrations and 

6 maps. J. P. Lippincott Co., $5.00 net. 
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MORE INDIAN VERSE 
o- LEGENDS of the Indian tribes afford 


prolific inspiration for the poet, 
though only a few of the writers of verse 
have attempted, even superficially, to delve 
into its wealth. But now comes Edith M. 
Clayes of Burlingame with a small volume 
containing many interesting folk-lore tales 
of the Western tribes done into verse 
Written largely for the entertainment and 
instruction of the children, the verse is 
marked by simplicity of form and diction. 
The volume should find place in both the 
schools and the home. 


Some INDIAN LEGENDS Done INTO VERSE, /y 
Edith Martin Clayes, Sanborn, Vail & 
Co. Paper covers, $1.75. 


The “High-Graders” 


the canyon road. The man summoned 
the nearest sentry that they might 
jointly verify his discoveries. The hum 
of the motor was more distinct now. 
Again the beam of light cleft the lower 
darkness, but nearer, and then van- 
ished. 

One of the men pulled a revolver 
from his pocket and fired twice rapidly 
into the air. It was the pre-arranged 
signal. The shouts of men carried the 
news along. Shorty Dain was coming. 
Men poured from within the saloons 
and with those outside began to form 
two lines, one at either side of the 
street. The lines shortened, became 
more compact, till they formed four 
deep, for nearly a hundred yards. Only 
one man stood apart. He was a tow- 
ering big fellow, a veritable giant there 
in the dim light. Now and then his 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 560) 


mighty voice boomed an order as some 
man broke rank. 

Far down the road there was the 
ever rising note of the coming car. 
From a dull rhythm it rose to an om- 
inous roar as Shorty forced the auto- 
mobile to the slippery grade, yet it 
came on steadily, implacably, as if its 
very vitals were of the same steel as 
the nerves of the man at the wheel. 
The car rounded a turn and the head- 
lights smote the darkness, falling like 
an advancing shroud upon the white 
earth. 

The car reached the more even grade 
of the street. It came on more swiftly. 
As it came opposite the lower ends of 
the two human lines, the voice of the 
big man boomed an order. The upper 
extremities swung inward and joined 
at the middle of the street. Another 


order sounded above the roar of the 
slackening motor. The lower ends oi 
the line had formed an ellipsis at the 
center of which stood the car where 
Shorty Dain had stopped it. The lines 
did not close in about the car. They 
silently held their appointed orbit. The 
giant of the darkness stepped to the 
side of the machine, in which the four 
occupants waited expectantly. 

“Got him?” inquired Ted Jarvis. 
Shorty replied in the affirmative. 

“We'll take him,” said the voice of 
the giant. He opened one of the ton- 
neau doors and reaching in a ponder- 
ous hand, felt about till it closed upon 
the heavy collar of Joe Bullard’s coat. 
The captive, half paralyzed from fright 
and cold, was drawn out and stood 
upon the ground. Pete Carson, w/i0 
had sat next the prisoner as guard, 
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was about to alight when a command 
from Jarvis caused him to drop back 
into his seat. 

“Go on,” ordered Jarvis. Two other 
men had advanced from the side lines 
and had grasped Pollard’s arms and 
were moving him away. 

“How is Bill?” Rawlins inquired of 
Jarvis. “Have you heard anything 
about him?” 

“Oh, he’s all right,” was the reply. 
“An hour after you left he sat up and 
spit out a buckshot. Wouldn't have 
hurt him if he’d swallowed it. The 
hit on his head is nothin’ but a big 
flesh wound.” 

The lines were breaking. Their 
component parts were moving in the 
direction of the “Roarin’ Annie.” Jar- 
vis turned to join the mob, then hesi- 
tated and came to the side of the car. 

“We broke into the ‘Roarin’ Annie’ 
mill house,” he announced, “and found 
about half a ton of high-grade there 
that belongs to The Sultana. What'’ll 
we do with it?” 

“Set a guard on it,” Rawlins replied. 
“Keep a good watch on it. We'll sue 
out a writ of replevin as soon as pos- 
sible. Jarvis, you’re the new fore- 
man of our mine, if you want the job. 
Tell all the men we discharged yes- 
terday to report for work the morn- 
ing after Christmas. We'll give them 
another chance.” 

“I’m with you all the way,” Jarvis 
replied with gratitude in his voice. 
“Now you'll have to excuse me, boss. 
This is my busy day, and thank God, 
it’s about over.” He turned and fol- 
lowed the dark mass that was begin- 
ing to mount the slope toward the 
“Roarin’ Annie” shaft. 

Absently Shorty threw in the gear 
and dropped in his clutch. Then he 
drove idly up the street and turning, 
passed over the fallen door of the shed. 
He turned the petcock beneath the 
radiator, turned out the lights, and 
with Jimmy Rawlins and Pete Carson 
sauntered silently off in the direction 
of the doctor’s office. 

An hour later, all Sultana, with the 
exception of a few flickering lights was 
apparently sleeping. Another man had 
played the game and had lost. At the 
end of the steel cable over the shaft 
gallows frame, a thing dangled and 
grew colder with the passing minutes. 

At the rear of Doctor Hart’s office 
Was a small annex, which served as the 
physician’s bed chamber. To this room 
Bill Staley had been removed as soon 
as he had returned to consciousness, 
after having his wounds dressed. Un- 
der the influence of an opiate, he was 
now sleeping heavily. In the office 
proper, the doctor, Ann Dorr and Mrs. 
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Carson sat: They had been carrying 
on a forced and sporadic conversation 
during the trying hours intervening be- 
tween the time Staley had been carried 
to the rear room and the present. Now 
they were silent, tense, awaiting the 
arrival of the three men, and possibly 
of Barbara Conners. They had heard 
the machine pass up the street. They 
had gone to the door and had seen 
dimly the mob form and disappear, 
and the car proceed. Their wait now 
was not one of long duration. 

Presently the door opened to admit 
Pete Carson, muffled to the ears, but 
smiling. He trailed his Winchester in 
his left hand. Shorty came next. He 
uttered an exclamation of gratitude at 
the warmth of the room. He smiled 
bashfully and stood as Rawlins came 
in closing the door after him. Pete 
Carson stood his rifle in the nearest 
corner and advanced to receive the 
smacking caress of his spouse. Ann 
had arisen and stood. She cast one 
swift, inquiring glance about at the sig- 
nificance of the closed door. Barbara 
was not with the men. Then reaching 
out her arms, Ann smiled and cried, 
“Jimmy, Jimmy, thank God you're 
back.” 

Rawlins, stepping forward, took her 
in his arms. He held her to him for a 
long time, it seemed to the others, 
while her hand patted his shoulders. 
Though her head was upon his breast, 
she did not sob. 

After awhile she released herself and 
turning half around, smiled a welcome 
to grizzled Pete Carson. Then she 
faced Shorty, extending both her hands 
to him. He grasped them eagerly. 

“Shorty,” she said, “I’m sorry. I am 
really and sincerely sorry.” 

“Just what are you sorry for me 
about?” Shorty interrupted. “For not 
marryin’ that double crossin’ little 
thing you called your friend? Is that 
why?” She recoiled under the vehem- 
ence of his words, but he held her 
hands. “Well, if that is all, Ann, my 
dear,” he resumed more evenly, “then 
congratulate me. Now on the level, 
wouldn’t it have been a hell of a life 
tied to somebody like she is? Wouldn't 
it?” he demanded. 

“Yes, Shorty,” she admitted, “I’m 
afraid it would have been, but I’m 
sorry.” 

“Tell us all about it,” interposed 
Doctor Hart, who up to this time had 
remained quietly in the background. 
Ann drew Jimmy down beside her on 
the small couch, and gaining posses- 
sion of his two hands, held them 
tightly. The others, with the exception 
of the physician, found seats. He stood 
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at attention. Shorty perched upon the 
operating table, from where he re- 
lated the details of the night as far as 
his knowledge would admit, supple- 
mented now and then by suggestions 
from Rawlins or Carson. Nearly an 
hour was consumed in the narration. 
Shorty was smiling as he finished. 
Looking about as if to ask if there was 
more to say, and taking the silence for 
negative, he swung his legs to the 
operating table, lay down and pre- 
pared to sleep. The others conversed 
in lower tones now. Before five min- 
utes had elapsed, Shorty was breathing 
heavily. 

“Oh,” cried Ann softly, looking at 
Shorty’s broad back, the muscles of 
which rippled rhythmically under his 
coat as he breathed, “what a man. 
You would think he would be mourn- 
ing his heart out for her and he is 
sleeping like a child. It is the unbreak- 
able spirit.” 

“You have said it,” remarked the 
doctor. Moving slightly, the doctor 
reclined against the operating table on 
which Shorty rested. The touch must 
have aroused the sleeper for he moved 
uneasily, and groaned. Then, as if 
suddenly his senses had resumed tan- 
gible work, Shorty sat up and rubbed 
his eyes. 

“Oh, it’s you, Doc,” he said in mild 
surprise. “Say, have you operated 
yet?” 

“Operated?” the puzzled physician 
inquired, looking about blankly. 
“Shorty, you've been dreaming. Why 
should I operate upon you?” 

“Oh,” Shorty replied, yawning. “I 
want you to cut out of me whatever it 
was that made me make a damned fool 
out of myself over that girl. Let me 
get to sleep again, and then go to it.” 

“My boy,” said Doctor Hart, press- 
ing Shorty back to the improvised 
couch, “I think you will recover with- 
out resort to the knife. Good night 
and sweet dreams.” 

“Good night,” responded Shorty, 
already half asleep. “Say, the rest of 
you clear out. I’ve got to have a nap, 
and stay here where I can hear Bill 
if he calls.” 

“Come on,” spoke up Mrs. Carson, 
rising to the occasion. “Jimmy, you 
come on up and crawl in with Pete; 
I’m going to sleep with Ann. She'll 
need a mother to coddle her tonight. 
And say,” she paused as if at the oc- 
currence of a momentous thought, 
“find somebody, Doc, and tell him to 
rustle out Mulligan Mike, and tell him 
The Tin Can’s his once more. Ann 
won't open it in the mornin’ !”’ 


(THE END) 
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got to stop because our brakes are 
burned out.” 

Daly pulled the bent fender from 
the tire, then examined the brakes. 

“Nearly gone,” he decreed. “Sorry, 
but I’ve less than enough lining for 
one. But we'll go back to Trinidad 
and get some.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t!” the girl pro- 
tested. “All that terrible climb over 
again just forus! Couldn't you leave 
word in Raton and have them send up 
a man tomorrow ?” 

Daly glanced at his watch. “We 
couldn’t get through now,” he as- 
sured. ‘The workmen have been giv- 
ing out word that the trail above Ra- 
ton closes at five o’clock. They’re 
blasting it wider. Dump off the camp 
outfit, Pat.” 

Her protests were as useless as 
they were insincere. Agnes Harter 
wanted nothing quite so badly as for 
the agreeable young man to linger in- 
definitely. She only half heard his ex- 
planations as to the various bundles 
being left for her comfort. 

“We'll be back some time during 
the night,” he promised. “Any Fond- 
du-lac in trouble is a personal obliga- 
tion. You poor kid! You’re worn 
out. What are you doing it for?” 

“We didn’t fully understand,” 
Agnes confessed. “And it’s my first 
vacation away from home. Is the rest 
of the way to California as hard as 
this ?” 

“You ain’t seen nothin’ yet!” he 
laughed. Then, noticing her suprise— 
“Oh, that’s Al Jolson. Didn’t he ever 
come your way?” 

“T’ve read of him, but—I never saw 
any real show except Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

“Do you talk to the fairies on moon- 
light nights?” he asked very seriously. 
“T didn’t know there were any of you 
left.” 


He turned to Aunt Jane, whose 
curiosity overcame her fear of being 
asked for money. “I’m testing a new 
motor,” he explained, “so neither of 
us can stay and help you make camp, 
but we'll have the brakes all set for 
you early in the morning.” 

“Time and garages wait for no 
man,” warned Carnahan. “Better 
leave them a gun, hadn’t you?” 

“Don’t you dare touch a pistol 
around here!” ordered Aunt Jane. 

Daly smiled and climbed into the 
car, backing it onto the trail near the 
spring. For a flash he caught Agnes’ 


Burning Brakes 
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eye and displayed the butt of an auto- 
matic in a shoulder holster. Then he 
strolled past the chaparral at the 
spring, taking another drink. 

The girl was standing near when he 
returned. She nodded when he drew 
aside his coat showing an empty hol- 
ster. 

“Young man, are you competent to 
put in that brake lining?” Jane Harter 
called at the last minute. 

“Perfectly, madam,” assured Bob, 
calmly. “If not, my ignorance will be 
corrected by Mr. Carnahan, chief of 
the Fond-du-lac experiment depart- 
ment, whose capable eye will be upon 
me.” 

Then the car slipped from sight 
down the Colorado side and the world 
seemed deserted to the little girl from 
Nebraska, who always had expected.a 
prince to come riding by some day. 


DON’T LIKE their looks,” com- 

plained Aunt Jane. “Don’t you 
forget that Henry Whipple is a hard- 
working young man with a farm partly 
paid for. That mechanic fellow posi- 
tively smirked at you.” 

“He did act as if I were worth no- 
ticing, didn’t he?” agreed Agnes. “I 
hope he comes back.” 

“You needn’t expect me to leave 
you a cent if you lose your head over 
every one who looks at you.” 

“T don’t intend to wait for you to 
leave me anything, and I don’t intend 
to marry Henry Whipple!” the girl 
flared, deliberately seeking to burn 
the bridges which always had held her 
too safely above the alluring stream 
of life. “And if any regular young 
man wants to look at me, you just keep 
still and let him look.” 

Later, in the glow of their head- 
lights near the hastily erected tent, the 
two women ate a silent meal. Weari- 
ness postponed argument, and finally 
Aunt Jane made herself comfortable 
with blankets and coats and dropped 
off to troubled sleep. 

It was very lonely on the mountain 
top, although the full chill of night in 
high altitudes had not yet descended. 
Travel, always slight after dark, had 
stopped entirely with the closing of the 
Raton end of the pass. Deep silence 
ruled over the peaks. 

Agnes carried a bucket to the spring 
for water, and found the pistol where 
Daly had dropped it under the chapar- 
ral. Balancing it near at hand on the 
bumper, she washed the dishes and 
then unstrapped her suitcase and se- 





cured another pair of shoes and stock- 
ings, before turning off the car's 
lights. 

Noiselessly she crept toward where 
the spring trickled gently from the 
rocks, trying not to heed the occa- 
sional coyote song, floating across the 
peaks. She removed wet shoes and 
stockings, then splashed across the 
pool to the fountain head and tossed 
the icy water on her dust-coated neck 
and shoulders. 

“He wore a service button,” she re- 
called, “and he told the other man 
what to do. A foreman or even a 
mechanic ought to be just as good as 
a farmer.” 

Even very nice young ladies some- 
times consider these little practical 
matters of income and expectations. 

Diana ruled on the mountain top 
and mocked a sleeping world. Silent 
was the complaint of irritable age, and 
with some past epoch were the weari- 
ness and fears of a discarded day. To- 
ward the stately rocks and silent pines, 
behind which imagination revealed all 
the cities of earth twinkling across the 
continents, she spread her arms in pos- 
sessive affection. 

“On top of the world!” she thought. 
“Monarch of all I survey ”—from the 
recesses of memory. Then she sat on 
a rock, dried her feet with the upper 
part of the stockings, having forgotten 
a towel, and donned the dry outfit. 

“But don’t anybody take me too 
seriously,” she gurgled in amusement. 
“T’m just a Nebraska schoolmarm on 
a cold water spree.” 


From down the Trinidad trail there 
were sounds, confused, repeated. 
Agnes dashed behind the chaparral. 


There were voices, indistinct, and 
footsteps. In spite of the closed trail 
warning, men were climbing the pass 
—and on foot. For an instant she 
considered a dash for the car, where 
the gun lay invitingly on the bumper, 
but she feared there would not be 
time. 

Silently she slipped across the trail 
to the pine grown slope which offered 
concealment, if precarious footing. If 
she could follow below the ridge for 
less than fifty yards it would bring her 
behind the car and tent. 

Two shadowy forms developed from 
the darkness and shuffled toward the 
spring. Tense with fear, the girl lay 
among the pine needles under the 
trees. 

The men passed by the car without 
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noting its presence against the forest 
background, but naturaily they stopped 
at the spring. 

“We must be in New Mexico, 
Hootch,” she heard the smaller say, 
“How far now to that Cimarron 
trail?” 

“Too far to walk with two counties 
after us,” growled the other. “If you 
hadn’t wrecked the car we'd been 
through Raton now.” 

“T didn’t see the ditch. Anyway 
the car’ll block the trail for a while. 
We couldn’t a got through, anyhow.” 

“We'd a got through if we had to 
bounce,” declared Hootch grimly. 
“Just let some guy come along with a 
car we can cop and I'll show you.” 

“If that mine boss recognized us or 
the car when we nearly bumped him 
at Morley, they’ve wired by now,” 
whined the little fellow. “How much 
would we get if they got us, Hootch?” 

“About two hundred years,” com- 

forted the other. “But don’t worry, 
Slim. I’d never dare to let them get 
you—alive.” 
' The shadows moved away from the 
spring and down the trail, grotesquely 
merging into the blackness of the 
Raton slope. Occasionally one or 
the other, walking near the precipice, 
swung into sharp outline against the 
low hanging southwestern stars. 

Agnes thanked the chance which 
had placed her car in the shadows, 
and prompted her to turn off the 
lights. 

Just a moment more, she told her- 
self, changing her position slowly. 
Then— 

“Agnes ! 
the tent. 

The receding footsteps stopped— 
came running back. 

“There’s our car!” she 
Hootch exult. 

“Woman's voice; woman’s name,” 
analyzed the more crafty Slim. “May- 
be no men around.” 

Crouching in terror, Agnes almost 
could have ‘touched the men as they 
stole past and vanished within the 
black mantle enclosing the camp. 

“Agnes! Answer me this instant! 
Where are you?” screamed Jane Har- 
ter, with just a note of fear. 

From the darkness the arc of a 
pocket flash moved swiftly across the 
car and tent. Then the men aban- 
doned caution and advanced boldly. 

Jane Harter had retired almost 
fully dressed. Her head appeared at 
the flap, revealed in Hootch’s light. 
He seized her shoulder and spun the 
startled woman toward his partner, 
while making a swift survey of the 
empty tent. 


AG-NES! !” rang from 


heard 





“There’s an Agnes loose some- 
where,” warned Slim. 

The larger man hastily took the 
prisoner as a measure of protection 
from a possible shot. “Get the car 


on the trail,” he ordered. 


ae sAW the lights leap through 
the black pall; heard the motor 
start—even heard the light thump of 
Daly’s automatic as it shook, unno- 
ticed, from the front bumper. Then 
Jane Harter’s brakeless Fond-du-lac 
moved slowly across the grassy pla- 
teau toward the trail. 

“Get in,” said Slim. 

“Hold it,” ordered Hootch. “I’m 
going to take the old hen—she may 
help us to get through town.” 

Jane Harter fought and screamed. 
Hootch merely laughed. 

“You dassent! You can’t!” she 
cried frantically. “The brakes are 
gone. Don’t you dare wreck my au- 
tomobile.” 

“We'll wreck you, too, if we do,” 
taunted Hootch, dragging her toward 
the car. He was not convinced. Scuf- 
fling, protest, threats—then the slam 
of a door. 

“Home, James,” jeered Hootch. 
“And don’t spare the hosses.” 

A scream of genuine terror attested 
Jane Harter’s realization of her peril. 
An answering scream came from the 
darkness as Agnes abandoned caution 
and rushed into the circle of light, 
sombrero discarded and hair flying. 

“Don’t start!” she cried, barring the 
way. “The brakes are gone. You'll 
all be killed.” 

Slim stopped just at the brink of 
the slope. For a moment abduction 
and theft assumed the guise of con- 
ciliatory conference. Slim worked 
the pedal and lever, thoughtfully. 

“Maybe she’s right,” he suggested. 
“Feels that way.” 

“Of course I’m right,” persisted 
Agnes. “Do you suppose I’d run out 
here if it wasn’t so?” 

Her own words brought realization 
of the situation, and she half turned 
toward where Daly’s automatic lay 
unheeded on the turf. But Slim was 
too quick for her. 

“What’ll we do with this one?” he 
demanded, holding the girl by the 
wrist. Agnes made no struggle, real- 
izing that she could not desert her 
aunt. 

“Hand her in here, and get started,” 
the other ordered. “And stick on the 
trail.” 

Slim hesitated, but obeyed. Hootch 
indicated his intentions by producing 
a revolver and placing the barrel firm- 
ly against Jane Harter’s side. 

“If one of you jumps, the other 
don’t!” he warned, grimly. 
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Slim threw in the gear and let up 
the clutch. The car rolled over the 
incline, passed the spring, gained speed 
on the first down grade, and swung 
around the bend. Beyond lay a sharp 
pitch, followed by another rise. 

The driver had not switched from 
low, and the motor served to retard 
speed, but Slim’s muscles grew tense 
before the descent ended. The car 
swayed and slammed onto the rise, 
climbed a hundred yards or so on mo- 
mentum, snapped out surplus gas in a 
series of muffler explosions, then set- 
tled down to the motor’s speed. 

“She told the truth,” quavered Slim. 
“IT can’t hold it!” He came to a full 
stop on level ground at the top of the 
grade. “It’s suicide!” he protested, 
coming back and leaning over the rear 
door to argue with his partner. 

“If I waik, I'll walk alone,” warned 
the big man, meaningly. Slim hesitat- 
ed, sulked, then climbed back to the 
wheel. 

“Well, I told you,” he grumbled. 

Again they plunged into darkness, 
the trail only half revealed under lights 
which swung out over abysmal chasms 
as they swished around sharp turns. 
Agnes found herself marveling at the 
luck and skill which carried forward 
their lives from one second to the next. 

Abject terror held the two women 
almost motionless, each afraid to revolt 
for fear of revenge against the other. 
Agnes glanced through the glass win- 
dow at the receding trail. 

Far in the rear, and from a higher 
level of the trail, a faint shaft of light 
swung straight out from the moun- 
tain, then merged back into the pall. 


It could mean but one thing, with 
the trail closed to tourists. Daly and 
Carnahan were coming! 

Slim was having trouble making 
turns whenever long slopes forced 
dangerous speed. Muffler flashes cut 
the night. As he skidded around a 
bend the clustered lights of Raton 
came into view far below. 

The car gained headway, leaping in 
and out of ruts. It seemed to Agnes 
that at times she hung suspended 
above the sleeping town. Then fol- 
lowed stretches of ridge climbing and 
coasting, and again the perilous skid- 
ding along the open ledge. 


Several times she caught glimpses 
of. the pursuing lights, mere flashes 
of promise, for she had abandoned 
hope that the descent could be made 
without accident or death. Knowing 
the impossibility of sustaining life on 
the mountain unaided, and the abso- 
lute necessity of reaching the open 
spaces beyond Raton before daylight, 
Hootch was taking the gambler’s 
chance. Protests fell on deaf ears. 
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Mansions and Stairways 


HERE ARE times in the life 

history of every child of Adam 

when the fateful choices are 
made; when battles, fought to a finish, 
are lost or won; when duties seen and 
fully comprehended are accepted or 
trampled on; when the doors to wind- 
ing stairs that reach downwards or 
upwards stand ajar waiting for the 
footsteps—yours and mine, or of some 
sister or brother. This, be sure, is the 
real adventure of Life—not the eat- 
ing and sleeping, the visibilities or the 
materialities. 

A youth sat on a June-time hill-top 
under the primeval oaks, reading a 
piece of a book,—just about a tenth 
part of what a Thinker had written a 
life-time before about the relations of 
human beings to each other. He had 
found it under the floor of an old 
barn which his employer had told him 
to pull down some weeks before ; now, 
this Sabbath afternoon he was reading, 
questioning, and simply accepting its 
strange conclusions. His young 
healthy mind whose idealism was not 
yet muddled, overlaid or lost, guessed 
rightly at the beginnings and the end- 
ings of the book’s argument that the 
resources of the earth fully and fairly 
used, were enough for—everybody. 

At last he rolled up the fragment, 
thrust it in his pocket, and began to 
climb his own particular stairway of 
thought, for some of the ringing sen- 
tences on those yellowed, mouse-nib- 
bled pages had unlocked a door in the 
blind wall before him, and set it half- 
open, so that cleansing winds as of 
morning over a new earth drew up- 
wards, and a song out of space called 
on him to climb. 

“What a glorious gift,” he thought, 
“is our mortal existence of love and 
labor—if only we can live in the right 
way.” Let me think it over in the 
spirit of this man’s argument trans- 
lated to fit our Today, after the World 
War. 

“Work is right, is necessary, can be 


By CHARLES H. SHINN 


made happiness, of course. Everyone 
should have work—the kind they can 
do best, of course, for all their produc- 
tive years. The results should be suf- 
ficient to sustain them in comfort 
through their old age.” 


A USUAL,” he said to himself, “I 
am going too fast. The center of 
the true social order is not the grown- 
up, but the child. Each and every 
baby has the right to be weli-born, well- 
nurtured, well-taught, made fully effi- 
cient, according to its abilities, so that 
it fulfills its best, finds its true place, 
and helps the world forward. Every 
child, I suppose, that is not hopelessly 
defective, and those ought not to re- 
main here. 

“If we begin with the child—‘well- 
born’ and the rest of it involve im- 
mense changes in our education, our 
views of life, our homes, our govern- 
ment, our ideals of existence. There 
must be active, busy, contented, loving 
parents, who have enough, and not too 
much. It means an almost complete 
reconstruction of daily living, the 
world over, if every child of every 
race is to have its fair chance, its right- 
ful portion of life. To do this, every 
man who goes into the voting booth 
ought to consider the future of the 
babies as he studies each name or item. 
If he does it will shake all the Volscian 
dovecotes, turn Amazonian rivers into 
the Augean stables of politics.” 

“Well, if all of the babies have the 
square deal—if each one is able to 
more than pay society at last for its 
up-bringing—what then? I see no es- 
cape from the notion that it is the 
bounden duty of society to furnish 
work to all of its children thus ready, 
able and willing to produce results. 
That must require international organ- 
izations so perfect, so comprehensive, 
that all of the natural resources of the 
earth will be utilized to their fullest 
capacity, demanding the constant em- 


ployment of every person until old 
age, and accumulating sufficient to 
support them in comfort through these 
closing years.” 

“The youth smiled to himself over 
what he saw was only a “far-away 
glimpse.” He rose, stood under the 
oak, looked across the valley and hills 
on the ocean and the fires of the sink- 
ing sun. “Utopian,” he said, “is what 
all this would be called by some. Others 
would name me a wicked Sixteenth 
Century Leveller—an image-breaker, 
a Ranter, an Anarchist. But we are 
none of these are we?” (He spoke to 
the fragment of the old book in his 
pocket.) “We are persuaded in our 
inmost souls that the better humanity 
even now on the road, is to be corner- 
stoned on toil, on fellowship, on equal 
opportunity, and on justice. The social 
order in which we believe will develop 
strong, happy and tremendously in- 
teresting individualities everywhere 
(so that Platos and Lincolns will exist 
in every neighborhood!) It is not a 
dream but a true vision.” 

“His thoughts left the heights, went 
down the winding stairs (leaving the 
door forever unlocked) walked on 
level ground once more. The young 
man swung into a pathway, descended 
the hill, did the chores, ate supper, 
went up under the eaves to his home- 
made cot, looked out at the procession 
of the stairs. 

“Yesterday,” he thought, “a fellow 
told me that according to the pro- 
phecies the world must come to an end 
in September, 1930. How foolish that 
seems! Why, we have come such a 
little way up from the hairy savage 
Pithecanthropus! We are babies yet, 
all of us, and there’s millions of years 
of disciplining toil ahead of us!” 

He laughed out at the notion of 
stopping the game so soon with a Eu- 
rope to be re-created; he said good- 
night to the stars—as if he knew them 
all, and then slipped into dreamless 


sleep. 











Then out of the black mantle, 
pierced only by myriad stars hanging 
incredibly low, there shot a great arc 
of unmistakable import. It circled 
the heavens like a beacon of hope, then 
merged back into the enveloping dark, 

In imagination Agnes could see two 
young men in a low stripped car driv- 
ing down Raton pass at night at des- 
perate speed. 


Slim and Hootch caught the flash 
and understood. On the next long 
rise the driver brought the car to a 
stop at his comrade’s order. Hootch 
dragged the spinster from the seat and 
dumped her on the trail. 

“You stay there,” he commanded. 
“Stop ‘em, whoever they are. Tell 
‘em we've got the girl and they better 
not shoot.’”’ Agnes started to climb 


out but he shoved her back and lunged 
into the seat. 

“Now make 
shouted. 

Fear overcame caution. Slim gave 
gas, even on the slopes, but left his 
door open for a possible jump. Hootch 
uncaught his, but Agnes did not take 
the trouble—for she rode on _ the 
precipice side. 

(Concluded Next Month) 
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SEVEN CITIES OF CIBOLA 


(Continued from page 533) 





wounded in a number of places and 
covered with blood, who said that 
they had just escaped from the kill- 
ing, en masse, of three hundred of 
their companions. They also gave 
Marcos an account of the hostile re- 
ception given the negro, and his prob- 
able death. 

This time, efforts to placate the In- 
dians were futile. Not until Marcos 
had distributed all his presents and 
sought consolation in much prayer, 
was he able to induce two of the 
chiefs to accompany him to a point 
where he could overlook one of the 
cities. 

With these two men, he marched 
on with all possible speed. The route 
continued along the Zuni to a point 
nearly due south of where Gallup 
now stands. Here his guides conduc- 
ted him to the top of a high hill, 
from which, like Moses, he viewed the 
promised land from afar. He des- 
cribes it in the following terms: “Its 
appearance is very good for a settle- 
ment, the handsomest I have seen in 
these parts. The houses are of stone, 
with three stories and flats roofs. As 
far as I could see from the height 
where I placed myself to observe, the 
settlement is larger than the City of 
Mexico.” 

It is very likely that his impres- 
sion of the size and material of which 
the buildings were made was largely 
influenced by the two chiefs who 
were with him. It is improbable that 
he could have discriminated between 
stone and adobe at such a distance. 


Throughout his journey, Marcos 
had a bad habit of viewing things 
from afar and allowing his Indian 
guides to provide the details, which he 
incorporated with his report just as if 
he had personally made a close study 
of the thing reported upon. Had 
Marcos gone into the city and returned 
to tell the story, his narrative of the 
discovery and riches of Cibola would 
not have been so much in the superla- 
tive degree and Coronada would never 
have led his expedition northward, 
which in turn, would have delayed the 
exploration of the southwestern part 
of the United States for slightly more 
than half a century. 

Marcos is not to be blamed for 
not tempting fate by entering the 
city. As he stood on the hill, he was 
a lone white man, separated from his 
kind by hundreds of miles of wilder- 
ness and desert wastes and in com- 
pany with fickle savages. No his- 
torian has had the audacity to criti- 
cize him because he, to use his own 
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words, “turned back with far more 
fright than food.” 

Be it said, however, that he did not 
leave the hilltop until he had erected 
a pile of stones supporting a cross in 
testimony of the fact that he had 
changed the name of the territory 
from Cibola to the “New Kingdom 
of St. Francis,” and with more for- 
mality than modesty had taken pos- 
session of the entire domain for the 
glory of the Church and the Imper- 
ial Crown. 

On his return journey he followed 
practically the same route that had 
brought him into the Southwest. It 
was without mishap or much mater- 
ial interest from a standpoint of in- 
formation contributed to that he had 
already acquired. He reached Mex- 
ico City late in the same year. 

The close of Estevan’s hectic career 
and short period of diplomatic suc- 
cess cannot be so summarily dis- 
missed. That he was killed by the 
Zuni Indians, as they are called today, 
there can be no doubt. Perhaps the 
account of his death given by Cas- 
taneda, who went to Cibola as a mem- 
ber of the Coronado expedition only 
one year later and did garrison duty 
among the natives of the Seven Cities 
while his chief was making explora- 
tions in the country to eastward, is 
more reliable than the one given by 
Marcos, based as it is upon the re- 
port of the two frightened and woun- 
ded Indians. 

Obviously Estevan’s motive for 
going into Cibola without his master 
was because he knew that the church- 
man would not approve of the prac- 
tices the negro wished to pursue in 
this supposed city of wealth. Upon 
reaching the vicinity of the settlement, 
he sent two messengers with a guard, 
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decorated with beads and copper bells 
to the Zuni chiefs. This was the 
method of indicating that the sender’s 
mission was one of peace and that he 
desired to enter the city and heal the 
sick. For some reason the chief did 
not look upon the token with favor, 
for the negro, with his three hundred 
male and female attendants, was con- 
fined in some huts just outside the 
city. 

The next morning he was brought 
before the chiefs, who wanted to 
know why he came to Cibola. He at 
once declared that he was sent by a 
great white king and was being fol- 
lowed by a white man who would 
tell them all about the things in the 
sky and divine worship. He also de- 
manded of them tokens of good will 
in the form of turquoises and women. 

For three days they kept him in 
captivity and then decided to kill him 
because they did not like him, and 
on account of his demands and color 
they thought him an enemy spy in- 
stead of the representative of a white 
race. 

According to this version the people 
with Estevan were not killed. Only a 
few of the young men were kept in 
captivity and the others were allowed 
to return to the villages they had de- 
serted to join Estevan. The truth 
concerning the fate of the blacka- 
moor and his retinue is somewhere 
between the story told to Castaneda 
by the natives of Cibola and the 
tale of the Massacre as told by Mar- 
cos. 

There is found among the Zuni In- 
dians of today a tradition of the visit 
and death of the Black Mexican, 
which, beyond a doubt, is founded on 
the one diplomatic blunder of the or- 
dinarily shrewd negro slave, Estevan. 
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OUR DECEMBER CONTRIBUTORS 


(Continued from page 530) 


has accumulated a vast amount of story 
material which he is now commencing to 
use. His story in this issue is “something 
different.” 


PAUL ADAMS is a Texan, so it is en- 
tirely natural that his story of “The Man 
Who Went Back” should bear the impress 
of the wilder West. 


IRMA GRACE BLACKBURN is one of 
that large group of interesting poets who 
claim Oregon as home. Her verse is find- 
ing wider recognition. 
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THE MAN WHO WENT BACK 


(Continued from page 540) 


and as he pondered another picture 
came to him. 

He saw a motley caravan of wag 
ons, buggies, saddle-horses, cattle, 
sheep, goats; men, women and chil- 
dren afoot, all leaving the smoking 
ruins of Lipan and moving to a new 
and more attractive location. He saw 
the refugees struggling against many 
hardships in order to build a new 
town, which they named Hope. And 
he saw Hope grow and prosper and 
become a thriving county seat, a vil- 
lage better in every way than Lipan 
had been. 

With that picture before him, Blake 
thought of himself again. He sud- 
denly felt ashamed ; he felt like-a cow- 
ard, a quitter. Those people of Li- 
pan, his old neighbors and friends, 
had been fighters, heroes. Even frail, 
delicate women had shown temarkable 
courage. Was he inferior to them? 
Should he give up like a weakling on 
account of a little misfortune? 

The thought struck his sensitive 
pride with the sting of a whip lash. 
He made up his mind at once. He 
would fight. He would fight to the 
last ditch as long as there was a chance 
to win. 
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“T reckon I was a coward to run,” & ™ 
“ > : . $500.00 prizes to contributors of the 
he muttered. — That only made it look = 2 © &, kite one lg 
like 1 was guilty. I've got to go back Ask the Editor. 
and show people I didn’t kill McCar- ROY DE GAWAIN 
roll, prove it to em. And I’m goin’ ie Boble 
do it!” Calxa 2136 Rio Yaneiro 
to do it! Brazil, South America 
He suddenly remembered that he a 
and the stallion were very thirsty. “I 
know an old well here where we can a : : . 
find some good water, caballo. We'll Descriptive—Creative 
get a drink and rest up for a few ADVERTISING 
hours. Then we'll go tackle the big for Summer Resorts 
job.” / ' Steamships 
At nine o'clock that evening Blake Railroads 
swung himself out of the saddle, and Hotels 
threw the reins over the stallion’s head ° : 
and entered the west gate of the With- Cristel Hast mgs 
ers ranch. The long, low house was Mill Valley, California ; 
dark save for a single light in the liv- 6 
ing room. As Blake drew close, he p 
observed a massive, powerful man _ |} 
seated in the shadows of the porch, THE CURSE OF THE 
silently smoking a cigarette. WRITING GAME” 
You're Mr. Withers, ain't you?” says a distinguished editor, “is the 
Blake asked. amateur!” Let on experienced writ- 
“That's me,” grunted the other, Sredesstenal cise.” isalconesilliats 
without rising. pa Rog in short oteey 
“ a if / GDB... ccccocereeeccccceesveed 
: I wanted to talk to you about a Short stories and photoplays criti- 
little matter,” Blake explained politely. cised for $1 per thousand words. 
“It won't take longer’n a few minutes.” MARY MILLS WEST 
Withers grunted again and nodded 2524 Benvenue Ave. 
towards a chair. Blake drew it close Berkeley, Calif. 
to the big man and sat down, careful G 
to keep his face well concealed in the 
shadows. : “J 
“I reckon you heard a day or so CONSTRUCTIVE 
ago,” he began in a matter-of-fact 
tone, “that a convict escaped over at SYMPATHETIC 
the penitentiary. He’s still out, I un- Criticism which leads to 
derstand. His name is Blake. He success in Short Story 
was sent up because they said he Writing 
killed Homer McCarroll. Reasonable Rates 
Blake suddenly lowered his voice, 
speaking more seriously : GRACE JONES MORGAN 
2 91? , ; 
“Well, there are some who doubt 12 Lafayette a. 
that Blake is guilty. They say an- Alameda, California 
other man shot McCarroll.” rs: 
r J 
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was founded, primarily, for the purpose of fostering the interests of poetry 
on the Pacific Coast. Since art cannot be localized, however, the magaziiic 
has grown to a nation-wide circulation. With increased circulation and in- 
creased opportunities it will strive ever and ever to grow artistically and to 
become a recognized means of expression for sincere, vital poetry. 
Will you not help to encourage the best in the art of poetry, as well as, 
we hope, contribute to your own pleasure, by filling in the following blanks? 
THE LYRIC WEST, 3551 University Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
For the enclosed two dollars please send me the Lyric West for one year, 
beginning with the... number, 
Name.. 
Street 
City.... 
State. 
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IF 

YOU 
WERE 
STRIPPED 


would you be ashamed? Or 
have youa body to be proud of? 


Answer for yourself. It is a 
question that means for you the 
FaILure of your dreams — or a 
Success beyond your imagining. 
Ask yourself the question NOW. 
If you are NOT proud of that 
body which is yours, why wait? 
An opportunity is yours to gain 
health. Now is the time to start 
building 





SUPERB MANHOOD. 


All I ask is 60 days—_ 
15 minutes each day. 


Don’t go through life at the end of 
the procession. Be a leader. Make 
men look up to you—because they 
know you are a MAN! 

No matter what your present condi- 
tion — weak eyes, hollow chest, a 
“skinny” weakling—I can take you 
as you are and make you into a real 
man; not just a_ clothing-store 
dummy, but a vital, vigorous, active 
MAN. 


I’ve been doing just this for years. 
Some of the best athletes in the 
country came to me as failures. 


My Master Course 
Is Different— 


I have spent 15 years studying the 
human body; periods of active ser- 
vice in hospitals as well as in Man- 
Building. Your problems are my 
problems. Your training as my pupil 
is just as important to me as: though 
you sat in my office and talked your 
case over with me face to face. This 
is personal, individual training — the 
greatest course of training ever de- 
vised for home pupils. 





This is your coupon—fill it out now. 


Dr. M. N. BunkKER, 
A-301 Interstate Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Send me full information concerning your 
MASTER COURSE in Health and Muscle 
Building. Enclosed find 10c to show that I’m 
in earnest in wanting to be a real He-Man. 
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He paused. He thought he saw 
Withers’ muscles stiffen. The giant, 
tense as a lion ready to spring, stared 
hard and expectantly at him. 

The signs were sufficient. Blake 
was cool, determined, ready. He 
moved a little forward until his knees 
nearly touched the other man’s. Then 
he thrust out his chin and exclaimed: 

“You killed McCarroll and you've 
got to tell me why you did it!” 


ro ALL his bulk, Withers was 
quick as a flash, but Blake was 
quicker. His hands, made strong as 
steel by years of prison toil, caught 
and gripped the giant’s wrists before 
Withers could get his revolver into 
action. The two figures leaped to- 
gether into the middle of the porch, 
swayed desperately back and forth 
to the ground. 

The big man struggled to his feet, 
Blake hanging to him tenaciously, still 
pinioning his arms. Withers fought 
furiously. He wrenched himself 
nearly free. He shoved his revolver 
forward to fire when Blake attacked 
him again with the ferocity of a wild- 
cat. 

Back and forth the men struggled 
in the darkness, each calling forth his 
utmost strength. The giant’s efforts 
began to tell on the smaller man. 
Blake felt his strength slipping away 
from him, but he clung on stubbornly, 
fighting with superhuman grit, telling 
himself again and again that he must 
win. 

There was a sharp report. Withers, 
his great physical power suddenly 
gone, slumped down to the ground. 
The bullet intended for Blake had 
struck himself. 

Several Mexicans came _ running 
from the barns. They picked up the 
heavy body, carried it into the house 
and laid it upon a bed. 

Withers was dangerously wounded 
in the lungs. Blake. assisting, the 
Mexicans. ripped off the big man’s 
shirt, bathed the injured spot as care- 
fully as they could and bandaged it 
crudely but well. 

Withers suddenly opened his eyes, 
and a moment later he commanded 
huskily : 

“Let me alone, Pedro. No use 
foolin’ ’round me now. I’m all in.” 

His eyes caught Blake’s. 

“Come here, Blake. Since I’m goin’ 
to cash in my checks pretty quick, 
anyhow, I might as well tell you the 
truth. I killed McCarroll. It was 
about some of his goats. He claimed 
I stole *°em. He wrote me a letter, 
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threatenin’ to kill me if I didn’t return 
‘em. Well, I beat him to it—he might 
have known I would. He was always 
sorta close-lipped, and I reckon he 
never told anybody he suspected me 
or sent me that letter. When I seen 
you get into trouble, I couldn’t do 
nothin’ for fear of gettin’ myself in 
a mess. I’d have been a fool to have 
opened my mouth.” 

He paused a moment; then he 
beckoned to the Mexican nearest him. 

“Pedro, get my steel box in the 
other room and bring some fresh pa- 
per and a pen and ink.” 

When the servant returned, With- 
ers took from the small box a folded 
bit of cheap writing paper and handed 
it to Blake. 

“That’s McCarroll’s letter. Now 
you take that clean sheet and write 
down what I jest told you about the 
killin’. I'll sign it and the boys will 
sign as witnesses. Don’t waste no 
time ‘cause I ain’t gonna be here long. 
The two papers will clear you with 
the officers.” 

Blake followed instructions quickly 
and efficiently. The confession was 
read to Withers, signed by him and 
countersigned by the three Mexicans 
and Blake. 

The big man was breathing with 
greater difficulty now, and it was plain 
that he could live but a few minutes 
longer. He looked up at Blake. 

“I got to hand it to you, boy. You 
had nerve to tackle me empty-handed 
that-a-way. Nobody else ever did it 
and got away with it. Good luck to 
you. So long.” 

Blake and two of the Mexicans, 
leaving Pedro at the bedside, stepped 
out of the room. 

At daybreak he reached the sum- 
mit of a long, low hill. He drew rein 
and stopped. Below him were the 
red, brown and grey roofs of the small 
houses of Hereford. In one of the 
simple frame homes—from the dis- 
tance, he was not sure which—was 
Helen. 

In the east, beyond the town, he 
saw a crimson flush rise from below 
the horizon and spread high upward 
into the sky. The pale, chilly grey 
of early morning melted and disap- 
peared before this daring attack of 
color. In a few minutes the whole 
east was aflame with brilliance. 

He spurred the roan mare forward. 
his heart suddenly jumping to a 
faster beat. He felt as if it were his 
wedding day again. He would ride 
into town now and claim his bride. 
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THE FINAL TRUCE 


(Continued from page 547) 


“Well, you have to admire the old 
boy, at that,” said the assistant. 

“It takes courage at eighty to do 
what we are careless of in our youth,” 
mused the superintendent. And, oh, 
he had a heart, this superintendent of 
ours. “Why not? Why not go 
through with it, and neither of them 
need know. The only ones who will 
know are ourselves and the nurses 
and they can be kept quiet.” 

“You are right. Why not?” agreed 
the assistants. 

“Who have you lined up in real- 
ity?” the superintendent asked the 
house physician after a pause. 

“A husky in the laundry. He is a 
big fellow in perfect health and glad 
to give what blood this old fellow 
needs to prolong his life. He will 
know, of course, but I think he will 
keep quiet.” 

“All right,” decided the superin- 
tendent. “You fix Clement up just as 
if it were real, and tell Carpenter, and 
then we will take both the old boys up 
and make them believe it. This husky 
can be in the dressing room and he 
can come in after they are all wrapped 
up and tucked away.” 

Eighty-and-Three had been learn- 
ing that his coming role of hero in an 
operation carried quite a glamour with 
the nurses, which pleased him 
greatly. He was the subject of at- 
tentions and little ministrations and 
altogether was finding life better and 
fuller—even with the ban on chewing 
tobacco. But when the house doctor 
and the laboratory nurse came in and 
went to Eighty he aroused with a 
pang of jeaolusy. He watched with 
envy as blood samples were taken 
from Eighty, but missed the meaning 
glances which passed between the 
doctor and the Rebel. He was champ- 
ing his jaws belligerently when the 
nurse left. 

“All ready for tomorrow, Daddy?” 
asked the house doctor and Eighty- 
Three blinked znd nodded. 

“Didn’t have time to tell you be- 
fore, but we have arranged with a 
friend of yours to supply the blood. 
Thought you would rather have a 
friend than a stranger.” 

Eighty-and-Three nodded in con 
firmation and then asked: 

“Who is he?” 

“Why, Daddy Clement here.” 

“Him!” ejaculated Eighty-and- 
Three as he turned and raised him- 
self up to look at his coming bene- 
factor. 

“He ain't got enough for himself, 
let alone he!pin’ me.” 
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“T have, too! I got more’n you got 
and you know it, too!” 


“Ye ain’t nothin’ but’ skin and 
bones!” 
Eighty-and-Three did not relish 


having a partner share the glory of 
this coming operation. He _ had 
sensed the favor that would be his 
and he wanted it for himself, alone. 

“Now, you know I’m younger’n 
you. You know it.” 


Eighty-and-Three was disposed to 
be just with matters that could not 
be denied. 


Besides he was not going 


to relinquish that prestige that came 
with his age. 

“Well, that’s a fact. Ye be.” 

“And you know I hain’t never lost 
no blood. I hain’t never been wounded 
like you—” 

“That’s right. That’s right.” 

“If I hain’t been wounded I got all 
my blood, ain’t I?” 

“I suppose ye have—yes, I suppose 
ye have. I know at Antietam I must 
a lost a heap o’ blood bein’ out all 
that night.” 

“Then if I got all I ever had, I got 
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more’n I need now, and I got enough 
for both of us, ain’t I?” 

After giving this aspect of the mat- 
ter due consideration Ejighty-and- 
Three felt that he must admit the 
justice of the contention. But he did 
not find agreeable the thought of 
sharing his operation and he believed 
that more argument was needed. 

“Do ye think you're strong enough °” 
he ventured. 

Eighty quivered with indignation 
and his voice almost rang with scorn. 

“Strong? Strong? Why, dang 
you, wasn’t I out all morning? Didn't 
I stay.out in the hallway there talk- 
ing to the doctor? Heh? Tell me! 
Wasn’t I out all morning?” 

“He certainly was,” answered the 
doctor. “Now, Daddy, we have ex- 
amined the blood and find everything 
will be best for you. You let us go 
ahead with Daddy Clement and to- 
morrow you will be wanting to run 
a foot race.” 

Eighty-and-Three jammed lip and 
nose closer together, and settled down 
deeper among his pillows. Obviously 
he was peeved; equally obviously he 
did not find the outlook pleasing, but 
so far no way out had presented it- 
self. 

“Daddy Carpenter, this is just a 
splendid chance,” declared the floor 
nurse. “Just think what it means. 
Here is Daddy Clement who used to 
be your enemy and while you two are 
quarreling all the time, we know you 
are the best of friends. Now in your 
old age, this old-time enemy of yours 
wants to give you back the blood you 
lost at Antietam (she restrained a 
smile) when you were fighting him. 
Why, it’s perfectly wonderful and 
just goes to show what a magnificent 
country we have after all. We fight 
all we want among ourselves, but 
nothing else can jump in. Nothing! 
No, not even disease !” 

“Never thought o’ that afore now,” 
admitted Eighty-and-Three. 

“And it'll let me pay you back for 
them shoes!’’ was the last bait offered 
by Eighty. 

“Ye ought to pay for them shoes. 
They was all I had.” 

“All settled, eh?” said the doctor. 
“Well, it is the right thing and we'll 
fix both of you in the morning.” And 
after giving directions to the floor 
nurse concerning the coming opera- 
tion he hurried about his business. 

The quiet of apprehension settled 
over Ward 251 as two swathed figures 
were rolled out Wednesday morning. 
The quiet remained as the minds of 
the four waiting followed those white 
figures to the elevator and to the 
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operating rooms which they entered 
side by side. 

They were brought to a rest in the 
clean, white room, their medical carts 
even, and the nurses busied them- 
selves in preparation for the work to 
come. Eighty-and-Three = glanced 
covertly at Eighty, and saw that he 
was looking away. He plucked at the 
assistant’s sleeve and signaled that he 
desired to whisper. 

“Don’t take too much,” he warned 
the doctor. “He ain’t as strong as he 
thinks he is, and jest a little’ll do 
for me.” 

Eighty, seeing his friend engrossed, 
grasped the sleeve of the superintend- 
ent. He, too, had a vital message. 

“Remember, Doctor, and take all 
you need!” he enjoined. “I’m good 
and strong and we gotta fix him up 
right while we're at it.” 

The doctors patted reassurances, 
and when the masks were adjusted the 
patients could not see that husky 
youth with the glow of health in his 
cheeks who presented himself with 
bared arms, and from whose veins 
was to flow the life-giving fluid into 
the shriveled arteries of Eighty-and- 
Three. 

What matter that they did not 
know? The glow that suffused each, 
the deepened affections and the hearty 
congratulations which voiced the re- 
lief and pleasure of their friends in 
the wards were just as deep and just 
as true as if there had been no decep- 
tion. And, who would condemn a 
man for such a lie? 


AN INJURY TO ALL 


(Continued from page 537) 





citizens to vote for this repeal was sent 
out by a number of liberal and labor 
organizations. This circular, 20,000 
copies of which were distributed 
throughout the state, bore the official 
signature of Tom Connors, then sec- 
retary of the California Branch of the 
General Defense Committee. One of 
the 20,000 fell into the hands of a man 
named Arnold, who happened to be on 
the venire of the jury to try a criminal 
syndicalism case in Sacramento. He 
showed the circular to the prosecuting 
attorney in the case, who had Connors 
arrested on the charge of tampering 
with a jury. After several postpone- 
ments Connors was convicted on this 
far-fetched charge,—although Arnold 
was not a juryman and Connors had 
never set eyes on him,—and sentenced 
to five years in San Quentin! As a 
contrast, a short time ago a contractor 
in Woodland was convicted of having 
introduced the defendant in a boot- 
legging case to one of the jurors, and 
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of discussing the case with both men 
together. He was sentenced to five 
days in the Yolo County Jail. Com- 
ment is unnecessary. 

As this is a presentation of the crimi- 
nal syndicalism law and its workings, 
and not a general account of the labor 
struggle in California, no mention need 
be made of the various arrests mean- 
while for vagrancy, picketing, tres- 
passing on railroads, etc., or of the 
Busick anti-I. W. W. injunction, one 
of the most dangerous legal documents 
ever created. Nor can mention be 
made even of the San Pedro raid last 
June, with its scalding of children and 
tarring and feathering. There is much 
more that might be said on the ques- 
tion of the law itself—facts that go to 
show, for instance, ditect interposition 
by various big lumber companies as 
assistants to the prosecution. 

But enough has been told to make 
it plain that the law and its enforce- 
ment are a blot upon the good name 
of California. It would surprise many 
a worthy citizen to know the kind of 
advertising that the state is receiving 
in many influential circles because of 
it. “Boycott California products” is 
no empty slogan; and the money this 
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retaliatory boycott is costing may be 
added to the million already spent by 
taxpayers directly in consequence of 
the law itself. 

The case, however, cannot be judged 
on a mercenary basis. The reputation 
for decency and justice of the state it- 
self is concerned, the effect upon the 
character of its citizens of their acqui- 
esence in its existence. When a thing 
is shown to be unjust and evil, it has 
been the American tradition to strive 
for its removal ; and here is an instance 
immediately at our door. 

“An injury to one is an injury to 
all,” is a motto of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World. Of nothing on earth 
is this truer than the criminal syndi- 
calism law. Sending John Smith to 
San Quentin for fourteen years be- 
cause “Zero” Townsend or Elbert 
Coutts committed a crime while Smith 
was over in France fighting for Amer- 
ica is about as unfair and unamerican 
a deed as can be imagined. There is 
only one way to redeem it; and that is 
to repeal the criminal syndicalism law 
and remit the sentences of the nearly 
a hundred men now serving time be- 
cause of it. 





A POETIC EXPERIMENT 
(Continued from page 549) 


series of strong and colorful pictures, 
as he does again in “Shadows.” I 
feel in these poems mentioned an hon- 
esty of purpose, a sincerity, which 
seems lacking in many of their other 
offerings. Some of these others seem 
designed to challenge. I can find no 
other reason for their being than to 
halt the multitude with “Here! See 
what I can do.” Clever, yes. But 
poetry to be poetry, to live, must have 
more than cleverness. And when, as 
occasionally happens, there are lines 
which directly affront the average 
reader, there is still less reason for the 
writing. 

I have said nothing of Gaer’s work 
in this connection. Gaer is too much 
the realist to appeal to me, as he seems 
to fail to appeal to many. Yet there 
is felt throughout his work a definite 
sincerity and purposefulness. He is 
honestly setting forth his impressions 
of life as he sees it. I question, how- 
ever, whether he is not wasting effort 
in an attempt to place in poetic form 
thought which might be more force- 
fully, more effectively, given in his 
splendid prose. Poetry is limited in 
its scope, however little its exponents 
may like to admit it. And yet Gaer’s 
verse is strong, as it is honest. 

But to return. If the group has 
failed to gain and hold the interest of 
a fair percentage of those who have 
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read any one or all numbers, is the 
experiment then to be labeled a fail- 
ure? Not at all—provided the men 
bers of the group have the ability 

grasp that which they have attained 
and to build with it. That they have 
this ability is strongly evidenced by the 
last issue of the year. In this number 
is more of beauty, more of that 
strength which is beauty, than in pre- 
vious numbers, save alone for its chal- 
lenging illustrations. There is evi- 
dence that the country-wide movement 
away from vers libre in its extreme 
form is being felt by the editors of 
FOUR. There is evidence that their 
eyes are returning from the intellectual 
heights and turning to that public 
which must be their audience if audi- 
ence they are to have. With that abil- 
ity which is definitely theirs, success 
for FOUR is certain if they will but 
remember that there is an audience. 
FOUR will be no longer an experi- 
ment. 


— 





A GIFT OF SONG 


(Continued from page 548) 


through her voice and her piano must 
come—something. 

With the return to California she 
resumed the work with her voice 
which had been dropped so many years 
before. But still there was the feel- 
ing of something more to come. 

Suddenly one day as she sat relaxed 
at the piano there came to her in its 
completion the words and music of a 
song. Sitting there, she sang and 
played this, the first that she had ever 
composed. There was still to write it 
down, and once more she went through 
the struggle she had faced so many 
years before, for she knew nothing of 
the mechanics of the art. 

This was in May, 1924. At the time 
when this is written, six months later, 
Hazel Knapp Luke has to her credit 
more than a score of songs. She has 
given setting to a few lyrics written 
by her poet friends, but nearly all of 
the compositions are entirely her own. 
Some of them approach mediocrity— 
what composer but has some children 
of his talent of which he cannot be 
proud !—but there are others of strong 
appeal. There is splendid promise of 
greater work to come. 

And as the composer’s beautifully 
sweet lyric voice gives expression to 
these songs which she feels came as 
the direct response to her strong de- 
sire, the hearer is convinced that earn- 
est prayer brings its answer—that for 
gifts taken away Nature bestows oth- 
ers of greater and more lasting value. 
It is the spiritual law of compensation. 
Song shall live when the singer is for- 
gotten dust. 
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